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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


The Institute’s Art Experiment 


HE Institute has recently concluded the first phase of a novel 

and valuable experiment. There will be found in the Bulletin 
of the Institute, on pages 332—5 of this number of the journal, a 
general account of the three Loan Exhibitions which were organized 
during the month of April. Here we may emphasize certain notable 
results which have ensued. Of these the first is that the exhibitions have 
yielded positive evidence of the need for such facilities -«au be 
nonsense to suggest that these collections of good original pictures 
took Swindon or Barnsley or Silver End by storm; that they diminished 
the size of the local cinema audiences or denuded the publican of his 
customers. What they did do was to attract more than 10,000 adults 
and many hundred parties of school children. Of these audiences 
there were many who were content with a casual once-over of the pic- 
tures. But there were also several hundreds in each place who took the 
trouble to write down their responses to what they saw; there were 
nearly 3,000 who went to hear the talks on the pictures; and there was, 
on the testimony of the stewards and the observers, a very satisfactory 
proportion of visitors who made a prolonged and careful study of 
what they saw. Adult education and its affiliated modes of leisure have 
never appealed to the big battalions of democracy. Those who plan 
such ventures as these exhibitions realize very well that they are 
providing for a minority: yet a minority which deserves the best that 
can be got for it. An experiment which attracts 10,000 people in 
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twenty-four days can well claim to demonstrate an immediate need for 
its further development. 

The Art Committee has not finished its work. It will examine the 
results of the experiment in some detail and will publish in due course 
a comprehensive report upon it. On the basis of these findings, the 
Institute may be confronted with a problem which sooner or later was 
inevitable. Is it to enter the domain of actual provision? Or is it to 
remain a research station? Having proved a need, as in this case, and 
having demonstrated a method of meeting it, must the Institute hand 
over this particular work to some richer and bigger body, and go back 
to its ploughman’s duties? It will be a momentous issue to decide. The 
experimental function which has so far been the limit of the Institute’s 
work is both laudable and necessary; and, so long as it were adequately 
endowed, it might remain as our limit. Yet it imposes a severe discip- 
line upon initiative, and sometimes enforces a sense of frustration. 
Never to reap where it has so diligently sown is a policy which tends 
to take the heart out of a body. 


A Library of Reproductions 


The Institute’s demonstration of the paucity of facilities for getting a 
first-hand acquaintance with good pictures has renewed an interest in 
the question of supplying good reproductions of pictures. Reproduc- 
tions unquestionably have their place in any scheme of popular educa- 
tion in art; the problem is to decide what that place is. No reproduction 
does justice to the original; and the problem to be resolved is, when is 
less-than-justice least objectionable? There are among art critics 
purists who denounce reproductions as vehemently as Sir Thomas 
Beecham declaims against broadcast music. Yet there are elementary 
needs as well as sophisticated ones, and it seems fantastic to deny that 
in the primary stages of esthetic education, in painting as well as in 
music, there is a place for the reproduction no less than for the original. 
The Institute’s recent experience confirms the view that if you want to 
plan an interest in art you must not be too austere in your approach. 
The publicity value of an announcement that the exhibitions are com- 
posed of original works and valuable works is as indisputable as it is 
defensible. Swindon and Barnsley and Silver End might not have 
gone in great numbers to see a collection of reproductions. They were 
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attracted largely by celebrity-value and insurance-value and all that; 
yet they were attracted. And some who came to gape remained to think. 
For breaking the ice there can be nothing so serviceable as the actual 
originals. Yet of those who went it is reasonable to say that many 
hundreds already possessed or have now begun to develop a genuine 
interest in the intentions and the methods of art. For this limited 
audience, which in size corresponds to the numbers of the visitors who 
went to hear the Talks, there is a need for follow-up work; and it is 
here that reproductions have an obvious place. Local branches of such 
bodies as the W.E.A., Adult Schools and Y.M.C.A. would undoubtedly 
welcome, on such terms as these, occasional collections of good repro- 
ductions—supplemented either by the provision of talks or by the 
issue of annotated catalogues. 

The establishment of a circulating service of reproductions, avail- 
able to societies of the kind which took so close an interest in the Loan 
Exhibitions, seems as desirable as it is practicable; and a comparatively 
small fund could set it afoot. 

As these words are being written, yet another instance comes to 
hand of the popular interest in good pictures or in reproductions of 
them. Mr. A. C. Cameron arranged in Oxford a show of reproductions 
which included a good proportion of impressionist and modern work. 
It was intended that the show should be a domestic one, that its pur- 
pose should be to remind the teachers of Oxford that they could 
nowadays get good and cheap prints for their class-rooms. But in the 
end it had to be thrown open to the public as well, who revealed an 
interest in the exhibition which no one had forecast. The first thing 
needed to foster an appreciation of painting in England is an adequate 
provision of facilities for seeing them; and reproductions have as 
definite a place as originals in this programme of provision. So far 
provision of either kind is most lamentably inadequate. 


A South Wales Experiment 


One consequence of familiarizing people with good art is that it insti- 
gates some of them to develop what talent may be dormant in them. 
One instance of this has just been reported to the Institute by the 
Cardiff Social Council and the South Wales Council of Social Service, 
who are developing activities in the Clubs and Centres of the afflicted 
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coalfields. Anyone who has visited the area will know how drab and 
depressing are the premises used by many of these Centres and how 
starved of colour and brightness are the lives of the men and women 
in them. Mr. Gilbert Taylor describes one method of dispelling this 
gloom. “‘Our scheme,” he says, “‘sets out to create a permanent and 
changing exhibition of the works of modern artists for the use of these 
250 Clubs and Centres. 

“The splendid way in which the great National Advertisers have 
commissioned the finest artists of the day to do their poster work 
is well known and appreciated by everyone, and it is here that 
we are finding the basis of our scheme. Our intention is to get together 
a collection of two or three each of about three hundred and fifty 
different posters—about a thousand in all. In addition we hope to get - 
about fifty modern colour prints, and we are also hoping that a 
similar number of artists will lend us original drawings and paintings— 
some have already promised. All these posters and prints will be 
framed, and each Centre in South Wales will have two, three or four 
of them depending on the size of their premises. After they have had 
them for a month or so they will be exchanged for another set. I may 
say that the scheme has been tried out in an experimental way in a 
number of Centres and the response has been astonishing. Unemployed 
men who have previously handled nothing lighter than a pick and 
shovel have been moved to paint themselves, with results that have 
been, to say the least, surprising! We have tried where possible to 
send round examples of three or four different types of painting, from 
the pictorial fields and cows to the purely abstract shapes and colours. 
Each Centre is asked to encourage its members to express in writing 
its views on the pictures, and we hope eventually to have a set of 
opinions worth tabulating and putting into some sort of report on the 
whole scheme. We want to get the men to paint themselves, and we 
hope to do this by shock and persuasion. 

“The big difficulty in carrying out a scheme of this nature is natur- 
ally to get sufficient pictures of a high quality. A number of National 
Advertisers and Railway Companies have been most generous, and we 
are hoping that many more will be equally so. But it is on the side of 
colour prints and original drawings and paintings that we would 
eventually like to see the scheme extend, particularly if it is going to 
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become really permanent. We should at all times be grateful for any 
suggestions which any of your readers are able to make.” 


A Policy for Fourteen to Eighteen 


The two reports recently issued by P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning) are a valuable contribution to the literature of planning, and 
they are more persuasive than many of the recent drafts for a new deal. 
In general they set forth proposals for a comprehensive national 
employment policy; but the first of them, called The Entrance to 
Industry, which discusses the relation between educational policy and 
unemployment, will attract particular attention from educationists. It 
re-affirms the necessity, on both physical and psychological grounds, 
for special provision for the fourteen-to-eighteen period; and it reminds 
us that the first few years of industrial life, determining (as they do) 
the economic and social level at which people will live for the rest of 
their lives, are years which need the most serious supervision and 
direction. Despite the development of Juvenile Employment Ex- 
changes and Advisory Committees entrance into industry is still “an 
unorganized scramble.” The first steps proposed towards the special 
provision for fourteen-to-eighteen are the raising of the school age to 
fifteen, and the introduction of a new variety of compulsory half-time 
education up to eighteen. By deferring the entry into industry for one 
year, and by modifying the first three years of industrial experience, 
some effective training for citizenship might be secured. The type of 
day continuation school which is proposed is one which would employ 
free and experimental methods and which would rely on “leadership 
and informal methods rather than on ordinary classroom instruction”; 
it would at the same time give special attention to technical training. 
Although some of the details of the plan are assailable, it commends 
itself not only for its contribution to the problem of unemployment 
but equally for its assessment of educational values. Above all it has 
the merit of realizing that the Fisher policy and the Hadow policy may 
become allies rather than alternatives. The Entrance to Industry and the 
companion report Zhe Exit from Indusery (which discusses national 
pensions as a relief to unemployment) may be got (1s. 3d. each post 
paid) from P.E.P., 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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Each contributor analyses one particular aspect of the subject 
and puts forward constructive proposals for eliminating the 
menace which threatens civilization to-day. 


Science 
and the Human Temperament 
By ERWIN SCHRODINGER. 7s. 6d. 


* Professor Schrodinger took an important part in the develop- 
ment of the new theories which have proved so successful in 
the interpretation of atomic phenomena, and it is thus .. . of 
special interest to have his views on the effects of these theories 
on the fundamental conceptions underlying our interpretation 
of the material world.” —Aberdeen Press. 
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Day Continuation Schools 


The suggestions of PEP for the application of part-time education 
are a reminder of the growing revival of interest in the Continuation 
School policy as one of the objectives of educational and industrial 
reorganisation. The reasoned case set forth in The Entrance to Industry 
is supplemented by the timely publication of an 80-page booklet 
called Day Continuation Schools. It is written by R. W. Ferguson 
and A. Abbott and is published at one shilling (by the Publication 
Department of Bournville and Pitmans). It should be emphasized that 
this report does not confine itself to the work of the Bournville Day 
Continuation School, which has already passed its 21st birthday. 
It narrates the origin of the movement, distinguishes the compulsory 
and the voluntary varieties and considers with commendable detach- 
ment the value and the possibilities of such schools. It describes the 
experiments which have been made and discusses such questions as 
the cost of a National System of Continuation Schools. 

For those members of the Institute who expect to be present at 
our discussions on fourteen to eighteen at the Cambridge Conference 
on September 20-23 this document will be of particular interest; 
and we hope they will make a point of reading it and of reading the 
PEP report Zhe Entrance to Industry. Both can be procured from 
the Institute office. 


Play-time and Peace 


Many methods have been attempted, and none with notable success, 
to promote international understanding in post-war Europe. Where 
disarmament conferences so lamentably break down and where 
solemn pacts dissolve almost before their begetters have had time 
to fly back to Croydon it is not to be expected that orthodox solu- 
tions should command the respect they once had. It is possibly for 
this reason that we may at times be tempted to consider more eccentric 
modes of peace-promotion. The International Folk Dance Festival 
announces that its objects are not only to further the comparative 
study of Folk Dance but “‘to promote understanding and friendship 
between the nations of Europe through an art which is common 
to all.” Perhaps that aspiration is not as fantastic as it may at first 
seem. It is plain enough that Europeans have plenty of common 
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ground in their leisure and their play-time, and the interna- 
tional organization of leisure might develop a sense of communing 
which no political or industrial pact seems likely to cultivate. It may 
be depressing for some of us to contemplate the prospect of dancing 
“Greensleves” in shorts; it will be more depressing to see ourselves 
in gas-masks. But apart from the Festival’s more serious aspirations, 
it can claim to provide happy fun. This year it is to be held in London 
from July 15-20; it will represent twenty countries; it will distribute 
its sessions between the Albert Hall, the Regent’s Park Open-Air 
Theatre and the grounds of Lambeth Palace. All information can 
be got from the International Folk Dance Festival, Cecil Sharp 
House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W.1. 


A World Conference on Education 


The World Federation of Education Associations is holding its sixth 
biennial conference at Oxford from August 10-17. It is one of the 
most comprehensive meetings planned in education and its value is 
increased by the opportunities it provides for the mingling of many 
national interests. Its many sections will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of such themes as Elementary Education, Secondary Educa- 
tion, the Training of Teachers, the Reduction of Illiteracy, Rural 
Life and Rural Education, Visual Education, and Adult Education. 
The Institute has accepted an invitation to organize the sessions in 
the adult section, and has chosen three subjects likely to interest 
visitors from other countries. The first is the Use of Broadcasting 
in Adult Education; the second is the Residential College in Adult 
Education; the third is The Auxiliary Movements of Adult Education. 
All details of the conference can be obtained from the General 
Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, London, W.C.1. 


The Women’s Institutes 


The recent annual meeting of the Institutes achieved the rare feat 
of filling the Albert Hall for several days, and demonstrated the 
remarkable growth of the movement which has now 5,250 institutes 
in existence. It is a movement which, confining itself to the simpler 
interpretation of adult education, has become one of the most valuable 
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kinds of training in citizenship and in leisure. The London meeting 
manifested the women’s concern for social problems in rural areas; 
it revealed also their ability to speak with knowledge and good sense 
upon these issues. There are good institutes and bad, but their average 
of usefulness is undeniably high; and the opportunity they give 
country women to learn the alphabet of social organization is one 
of the most substantial services in popular education. 


A Veteran of Adult Education 


The death of Thomas Okey, at the age of 83, reminds us that the 
veterans of adult education are becoming as scarce as those of the 
Indian Mutiny. His story was as genuinely romantic as those of 
Joseph Wright and Alfred Williams; and, although modern facilities 
may no longer enforce their quality of fortitude in learning, their 
example is none the less to be honoured. Okey was born a basket- 
maker; he plied his trade in Bethnal Green, as his father and his 
grandfather had done before him, and in his spare time he went to 
a night school. He was one of the first to join up at Toynbee Hall; 
and his desire to accompany the Toynbee travel parties led him to 
learn Italian. He did it so whole-heartedly that he soon became a 
tutor in Italian at Toynbee; and at last he achieved the Chair of 
Italian at Cambridge. His tale is one of many such. In paying tribute 
to the qualities it reveals we need not deplore the changed conditions 
which make these careers rarer and rarer. The old style was for 
one solitary basket-maker to win a rare prize of learning. The new 
style is for many basket-makers to win the more modest rewards of 
education. The old style responds better to the flood-lighting of 
popular sentiment; but the new style is the surer hope of progress. 


The New Education Fellowship Conference 


One half of the first Regional Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship to be held in Great Britain is to deal with the problem of 
how to promote adult education and so form a democratic culture. 
The Conference is to be held at St. Andrews, the famous Scottish golf- 
ing and University centre, from 13th to 22nd August under the title 
“Education and Leisure.” N.E.F. Conferences have previously been held 
at Calais, Nice, Heidelberg, Locarno, Elsinore and last year at Cape 
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Town. This means that the St. Andrews Conference will be attended 
by teachers, educationalists and social workers from many parts of the 
world. They will co-operate with the educationalists in this country in 
exploring the whole field of teaching for the useful employment of 
leisure. 

Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol, is to be the President of the 
Conference and he will be supported by a panel of distinguished 
speakers including Sir Percy Watkins, Secretary of the Welsh De- 
partment of the National Council of Social Service, Professor William 
McClelland, Dr. William Boyd, Glasgow University, Professor L. P. 
Jacks, Editor of The Hibbert Journal, Mr. J. L. Paton, former 
President, Memorial College, Newfoundland and Mr. E. Salter Davies, 
Director of Education for Kent. 

Among the foreign speakers will be Rektor Laurin Zillicus, Head- 
master of Tolo Svenska Samskola, Helsingfors, and in the deputation 
from India will be Sir Abdul Qadir, Judge of the High Court of the 
Punjab, who was Indian delegate at the League of Nations in 1926. 
Other delegates will hail from Belgium, Scandinavia, Iraq, Switzerland, 
South Africa and Finland. 

The Secretary of the Conference is Miss Clare Soper, New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


Correspondence Courses of Study in Prisons 


The National Adult School Union reports an encouraging response to 
its Correspondence Courses for 1934-5. (These are carried on with the 
financial help of the Gilchrist Educational Trust). Among the students 
were 210 inmates of 14 prisons or Borstal Institutions. Chaplains and 
Governors co-operate most sympathetically in this work, and neces- 
sary textbooks etc. are provided through the Prisoners’ Education 
Committee of the British Institute of Adult Education. The Courses 
followed by these students were: “A Bird’s Eye View of Science;” 
“Introduction to Economics;” “Britain and her Neighbours;” “English 
Language and Literature”; “A Study of the Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ”; and ‘Music for the Listener.” A Science Tutor’s ingenuity is 
severely taxed to provide a helpful course for students who have no 
access to laboratories or practical experiments; and some will wonder 
how a man in prison can develop appreciation of music! But 
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experience, and the comments of many students as they complete their 
courses, show that in spite of such difficulties, this scheme is of very 
great value. Naturally, the standard of attainment covers a wide range, 
from the elementary and laboured production of sadly untrained minds 
to essays which show more than average intellectual capacities. But 
the worth of these Correspondence Courses is not to be measured 
merely by the fresh knowledge and powers of expression which result; 
it lies in their establishing a wholesome and friendly relationship with 
the normal world outside the walls of the prison, in their assurance that 
the student delongs to the bigger interests and the bigger life from 
which he is temporarily segregated. 


A Coleg Harlech for Scotland 


The proposal fora residential college of adult education for Scotland was 
considerably advanced at the Conference convened by the Scottish 
Branch of the British Institute of Adult Education on May 18. An ac- 
count of the proceedings is included in the Bulletin of the Institute on 
pages 339-40 of this issue. 

Three years ago the Marquess of Lothian offered his Midlothian seat 
of Newbattle Abbey for the purposes of a residential college. It is a 
twelfth century Cistercian foundation; and Lord Lothian’s offer in- 
cluded a gallery of Scottish pictures, a library, a considerable quantity 
of furniture, and 125 acres of woodland and park. It was estimated that 
£12,000 would be required to re-construct and modernize the Abbey; 
and the Carnegie Trustees have now promised £10,000 of this sum. 
To complete the alterations and to endow the college on a sound basis 
a further sum of £15,000—£ 20,000 is needed; and the recent Confer- 
ence of Representative Scottish Educational Trustees has set itself to 
secure this sum. The intention is to have thirty students a year, al- 
though the Abbey, when re-constructed, will hold sixty. 

The Rev. A. G. Fraser, for ten years Principal of Achimota College, 
Accra, on the Gold Coast of Africa, is to be the first warden of the 
College. 


The Audience Assists 


ALFRED WAREING 


Mr. Wareing is the well-known Repertory Theatre expert, and late 

Librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford-on-Avon. 

He founded the first Citizen’s Theatre in this country, at Glasgow in 1909; 

and from 1919 to 1931 he directed the Huddersfield Theatre Royal. 

In this article he discusses the principles which have moved him to 
inaugurate a League of Audiences. 


IR HENRY IRVING was wont to tell of a famous actor, who, 

finding a Liverpool audience cold and unresponsive, came down to 
the footlights and said: “Ladies and Gentlemen, if you do not applaud 
us we cannot act.” He could have added that the author cannot write 
his masterpiece, nor the composer create enduring symphonies without 
the spur and the laurels of applause. 

It is thus the audience assists, and it is necessary to preserve the 
inspiration from this form of appreciation so that the Arts of Music 
and Drama may continue and advance. Audiences are the foundation 
upon which Music and Drama have risen, and at all costs they must 
continue “to assist” at personal interpretation. For upon their sensi- 
tiveness and sensibility the future of these Arts depends. 

It is an axiom that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. Surely it is everybody’s business to preserve audiences, but until 
now there has been no organized far-reaching endeavour to bring 
together for that purpose all those who love Music and Drama and 
desire their advancement. 

There is a growing danger threatening the lively and intelligent 
audiences that gather at personal interpretations. This audience is as 
the breath of life to the creators, the composers and playwrights and 
their interpreters, the musicians and actors. If we stand idly by and 
allow it to dwindle to feeble insignificance the arts of Drama and 
Music, particularly Drama, will fade away. A group of widely repre- 
sentative people who realize the urgent need for preserving inter- 
pretation in person of the Arts of Music and Drama has founded 
“The League of Audiences.” 
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The danger arises from the rapid and far-reaching changes which 
have followed the discoveries of science and the inventions of mechani- 
cal geniuses. These have so speeded up our lives that while we have 
more leisure than ever our fathers dreamed of we do not find time for 
leisurely enjoyments such as the personal interpretation of Drama 
and Music. The entertainment which is most popular with the vast 
majority to-day is that which is nearest at hand, which can be had 
easily at any time without the troublesome discipline of the clock, and 
at very small expense. So machinery, which has given us these hours 
free from toil, is employed to minister enjoyment to the leisure it has 
created. The audience no longer assists. It is useless to applaud, or to 
hiss mechanized amusement. It cannot respond, it is inanimate. The 
audience may walk out but the wheels will go on turning. You may 
leave it but the supply of current continues; there is nothing that you 
can say or do that will deflect or alter its pre-arranged ending. 

The general effect of this new discipline from the mechanization of 
amusement is to produce a feeling of impotence, a dumb acquiescence. 
To-day’s audiences watch even the most moving performances with a 
detachment that is depressing and impossible to the older generation. 
The applause, which in former days, it was said, “brought down the 
house” sounds vacuous to their ears to-day, no more in volume and 
enthusiasm than that which used to denote a half-success. Think 
what this must mean to the interpreters, and to the playwrights who 
are giving them finer opportunities because they are writing better 
plays than we have had since Shakespeare’s. 

We must preserve that personal contact for our audiences. They 
must be increased, animated by a higher sense of their responsibility 
and educated to detect the true from the false, and, above all, awakened 
to the urgent need of constant support for personal interpretation of 
Music and Drama. It will be the work of the League of Audiences to 
lead the people back to the unique pleasure which only personal 
interpretation can bestow. 

It was out of such audiences that Drama and Music were begotten. 
It was the listeners who came first. The quite common idea that some- 
one wrote a play, got together a company to act it, and the audience 
assembled to listen, is only a little further from the truth than the 
story that our Theatre grew out of our Church. 
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“In the beginning was the word ”; it was because there were 
listeners that story-telling, with dancing and miming began. As these 
developed in the course of time they were brought to the worship of 
the primeval gods. Thus, from the earliest audiences grew up the rites 
and ceremonies; these became religious beliefs and later laid the 
foundations of civilization. 

Let us consider, as an example well within our view, the influence of 
the audience upon Shakespeare. You must remember that he wrote his 
plays, not to be printed, but for his actors to speak; not to be published 
for the delight of posterity, but to be acted so as to please from day to 
day the audiences that gathered to listen to the spoken word. Shake- 
speare wrote to please his audiences, and he began by giving them what 
they wanted. That was Titus Andronicus, the three parts of Henry VI. 
His genius responded to their tastes and as these grew more refined 
so did he develop his art to the heights of Hamlet and Macbeth, 
Othello and King Lear, and before he laid down his pen, he found 
it possible to give us A Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest. Such was 
the influence of the audience upon the author who beyond peradventure 
was susceptible to his public. 

How much greater will be the influence of the audience to-day when 
it is organized and directed. For it is no exaggeration to describe the 
Elizabethan audience as illiterate. The most of them could not read or 
write. They flocked to listen, to enjoy by the ear alone the sound of 
beautiful words, Shakespeare’s poetry—‘“the only words in the only 
order”—spoken with all the magic of musical speech. Let us remember 
this, to confute all those who declare the English are not a musical 
nation. Not a musical nation, indeed! When, in that golden age, 
sensitive ears were attuned to appreciate, to encourage and to inspire 
the greatest master of the spoken word the world has ever known. 

It must not be thought that anything that I have written is depre- 
ciative of mechanized amusement, or that there can be any happy end 
to beginning a conflict with machinery. Whenever man has fought 
machinery he has been worsted. But here, in this competition, there 
need be no hostility. There must not be any conflict, the interests are 
mutual. 

We must acknowledge the great debt we owe to the gramophone, 
the cinema, and to wireless. They have brought a knowledge of Music 
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and Drama to millions, who before were deaf and blind to the pleasure 
they afford, and a sincere love of these Arts to thousands of them. The 
spread of mechanized amusement has provided that percentage—only 
a small percentage, but large enough, when they are shown the way— 
now urgently needed to provide intelligent and responsive audiences 
for those musicians and actors who interpret in person, and who are 
now wanting living audiences to develop their personalities by con- 
tact, to be magnetized, exalted in that collaboration which is only 
possible when audiences gather to “‘assist.” 

Those who are interested in mechanized amusement, who have the 
care and the control of the millions of money invested in it, are fully 
alive to the necessity of preserving personal interpretation. For only 
in this way can they be assured of the supplies and the material from 
which mechanical amusement is manufactured. The personalities of 
the stars who make their most successful productions—Gracie Fields, 
George Arliss, Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert, Charles 
Laughton and Jack Buchanan—these have all been developed by 
personal contact with audiences, and all of them, from time to time, 
renew their personal magnetism by such appearances. 

The League of Audiences, besides forming a sort of Consumer’s 
Council which gives the audience a voice in determining what Music 
and Drama shall be provided, has another important purpose. It is 
one which gives impetus and direction to an ideal which may strike 
matter-of-fact people as somewhat nebulous. 

In the belief that the time has come when our Government should 
acknowledge Music and Drama as important factors in our national 
life, and deserving its support as fully as libraries, museums, picture 
galleries (and their attendant lectures), ““The League of Audiences” is 
promoting a Music and Drama Bill. 

Under this Bill a Music and Drama Commission would be set up 
and provided with funds (a capital sum of one and a half million and 
an annual payment of £50,000 is suggested) which would be adminis- 
tered by the Eight Commissioners, a permanent body appointed by the 
Crown. Five of the Commissioners would be unpaid, and one of these 
would be a Member of the House of Commons and responsible to 
Parliament. Thus the difficulty of finding a suitable Ministry is 


overcome, 
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The Commissioners would have wide powers to promote and 
encourage Music and Drama. Among other things they would give 
assistance and advice to those initiating such enterprises; they would 
collect, prepare and publish information and promote instruction and 
training and (what is valuable in the eyes of all who regard Inter- 
national relationships) assist those who wish to present British Music 
and Drama overseas. On their own terms and conditions they would 
make advances by grants or loans to any persons (including local 
authorities) to promote the interests of Music and Drama. They would 
not prejudice or adversely affect private enterprise; on the contrary 
they would encourage this in every suitable direction. The Com- 
missioners could not build or set up a National Theatre, though they 
would assist this when it was set up. They would help the Repertory 
Theatres, Permanent Orchestras, Choral Societies, etc. Briefly, they 
would concern themselves not with bricks and mortar but humanity. 

This is far from being an Utopian idea. The Music and Drama Bill 
has been approved as practicable. It involves no new taxation nor any 
direct charge. Taking the Road Fund as an analogy, its funds would be 
provided by earmarking a very small percentage of the revenue from 
mechanized amusement; less than 4? per cent spread over three years, 
would provide the capital sum proposed, and less than one-half of 
one per cent of it would provide the suggested annual payment. 

The Government realizes that the urgent Problem of Leisure must 
be tackled. The shorter working day, the shorter working week, the 
enforced leisure of unemployment, cries aloud for more and better and 
cheaper opportunities for the cultural employment of leisure. 

In both Italy and Germany the State has acted, and Dopolavoro 
(“After Work”) and Kraft durch Freude (°Strength through Joy”’) are 
the results. As might be expected, though the arts of Music and 
Drama, as cement to the communal life, figure prominently in the 
syllabus, these movements have a militaristic trend, athletic training 
and manly sports predominate. 

One of the many problems of our Minister of Agriculture is to get 
people “Back to the Land.” This would be easier if rural life were not 
so bereft of the amenities of the towns. Boredom in agriculture means 
stunted intelligence when this should be alert, receptive of new ideas 
and methods, eager for work to increase production. In Italy the 
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Ministry recently fitted up a travelling company performing, in tents, 
Grand Opera with a full chorus and orchestra and visiting the 
remote parts of the country. The results exceeded expectations. It 
was found the illiterate Italian peasant has been aroused to an intelli- 
gent interest in the progress of the world outside, and production 
improved in quality and in quantity. Other companies are being 
formed and sent out. 

There is every reason to believe that our Government, which is well 
aware of what is being done by other nations, is ready and willing to 
put the Music and Drama Bill on the Statute Book just as soon as the 
electorate is prepared to support this step. It is the work of The 
League of Audiences to organize and direct public opinion to this end, 
and so provide the springboard for the Government to take this plunge. 

The educational advantages that will follow are as obvious as they 
are valuable. Opportunities will open for the better use of Shakespeare 
and music in education. Experience has shown that compulsory 
instruction in Shakespeare as literature separated from actual presenta- 
tion of his plays does not produce the race of Shakespearean playgoers 
in later life, except, perhaps, where teachers are inspired and practical 
enthusiasts. Reform of the present system is suggested, making the 
teaching of Shakespeare voluntary. 

The aid of the Music and Drama Commissioners, encouraging 
performances by the scholars themselves, would vivify instruction. 
They could provide educationalists with professional assistance in 
coaching, orchestral scores, instruments, prompt copies, band-parts, 
costumes, scenery and properties, and stimulate among all grades of 
educational institutions, village institutes and the like, a healthy com- 
petition in the production of Music and Drama. 

To give people opportunities of learning, to do things for them- 
selves, is a sure way of raising the intelligence of the audience. With a 
leaven of informed, critical, and sensitive appreciators, audiences will 
really “‘assist,” and personal interpretation of Music and Drama will 
continue unimpaired. 
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The Approach to Music in Adult Education 


J. RAYMOND TOBIN 
Mr. Tobin is Editor of “The Music Teacher” and “‘The Piano Student” - 


F music is to play a full part in meeting the problems involved « 

in education for the use of leisure, it is well that periodically we 
should reconsider values and review methods. The prevailing 
approach to the art is from the appreciative, critical or analytical 
angle, but it would seem necessary to enquire whether the conditions 
do not demand the application of some corrective. 

Those who are faced with the task of directing aright, or finding 
an effective outlet for, the supercharged and abnormal emotions 
associated with enforced leisure, will wish to determine the value of 
music, in the light of more recent psychological research; and all who 
are concerned with adult education will be anxious to discover any 
logical development, or fresh avenue which will enable the art to 
exert its maximum power. 

The past twenty-five years may be described as the Listening Age 
in Music. These years have seen a search, through aural-mental 
channels, for a greater enjoyment of music by the mass of the people; 
and during this period, Science has aided the effort by making good 
music widely and readily accessible. Several factors helped to elevate 
Listening to the position of a new, distinct, self-contained art, and an 
end in itself. There was the natural momentum—and possibly the 
overswing—arising from the enthusiasm which marks most reforms. 
The listening approach was convenient in that the material or equip- 
ment required was slight, by reason of the remarkable fidelity of the 
gramophone record and the radio receiving set. Sound-reproduction 
facilities surmounted considerations such as cost, space, and time, 
which otherwise would have been serious barriers. This approach 
also avoided the difficulties and effort inseparable from the acquire- 
ment of intrumental technique, and coincided with the prevalence of 
views which demanded a quick return for a meagre outlay of effort. 
An approach so simple has since come to be suspected as that line of 
least resistance which is an unusual road to any desirable end. 

Music, it must be remembered, consists of three activities, all of 
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which are vital even to the fugitive existence in sound of the slightest 
musical composition, namely, the creative, the interpretative, and the 
critical. The work of the composer’s imagination has to be translated 
into sound by the executant for the benefit of listeners, in whom 
active, conscious listening—as opposed to passive hearing—leads 
through the more exact and more spacious exercising of the critical 
faculty, to discrimination. 

A moment’s reflection will show that the creative, interpretative 
and the critical functions cannot work in watertight compartments. 
A composer, for example, who lacks knowledge of the technique of 
an instrument or of the physical capacity and limitations of the execu- 
tant, may compose passages which are impracticable and unplayable; 
and, unless he is able to look at his own creations through the eyes 
of the critic, is liable to lose his way or be opposed by those best able 
to estimate the value and influence of his work. Similarly, those 
students for whom music means only Jistening while another plays 
(=reads aloud) what still others have composed (=written) attain 
only a partial use and understanding of the language. A living tongue 
is fully fruitful only when it is a means by which we can read, speak, 
and understand the speech and writings of our fellows. English 
lives as surely in the ability to ask for another lump of sugar, as in 
the love of fine writing. Our own immature but actual use of language 
provides also a tangible yardstick by which we may measure relative 
values of the same vehicle of expression when used by others. If this 
is agreed, it would appear that the full benefits of the language of 
music accrue only when construction, performance and appreciation 
are alloted a place in the scheme of educational activity. It is not 
necessary that the advance on all three fronts should be at a level 
pace or reach an equal point of development. In the study, use and 
enjoyment of our native tongue we are faced with inequalities at any 
and every stage of learning. I may be able to read a printed passage 
from Shakespeare perfectly, to grasp its meaning, to appreciate in 
large measure its rhythm and beauty, and yet be unable to speak it 
except in the most inadequate manner. But, by reason of what I can 
do—over and above listening—the passage holds a greater force for me. 

So I reach my first and main point that Listening is an essential 
but not a totality: it must be supplemented by doing. The ideas which 
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were a fine and fervent faith a quarter of a century ago, need 
broadening to-day, lest they become mere bigotry. Criticism (or 
appreciation) must be vitalized by construction. We must build as well 
as analyse, and be as bent upon augmenting and exalting experience, 
as upon the gaining of knowledge. 

Before turning to examine the more active and constructive 
approach to music, there remains a consideration which has importance 
in those instances where the choice lies between the neglect of music 
and the aural, non-motorial approach. As in many other subjects, 
there is a danger of treating the adult as a child-beginner. The main 
fallacy of recent days has been a belief in the continued existence of 
“the uninstructed listener,” usually called “the average listener.” 
Such a listener has a background, often very considerable, against 
which to set any music which he may hear. This enables him to 
supplement the simple act of hearing (which in itself recognizes only 
sound or silence) by the exercise of his powers of observation, per- 
ception and deduction. Were it otherwise, it would be impossible to 
explain his likes and dislikes, his enthusiasms and apathies. 

A hundred years ago, John Huliah, with his Fixed Doh Method, 
was making the masses familiar with the sound of the main material 
of then existing music—the ordinary diatonic system. Later, John 
Curwen extended the work through the Moveable Doh or Tonic 
Solfa. To-day, broadcasting and the gramophone record carry on 
a widespread, if still too casual type of instruction through sound. 
So, apart from those who are insensitive to sound (and there is no 
evidence that the proportion of the population or the degree of 
deficiency is greater in regard to hearing than any of the other senses) 
it would be difficult to refute the broad statement that everybody 
to-day is familiar with the basic and allied tonal systems in music. 

Hence even the uninstructed listener knows sufficient to detect 
serious error, or to describe the unusual harmony as “wrong.” He has 
a geographical sense of pitch contours, of the ups and downs of music. 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw in his The Perfect Wagnerite reminds us that 
“Every soldier is expected to learn and distinguish between different 
bugle and trumpet calls; and anyone who can do this, can learn and 
distinguish between the representative themes or leading motives 
(Leit-motifs) of The Ring.” 
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The peculiar timbre of the trombones and tubas has made the unin- 
structed listener capable of hearing more than the tune. The scalic 
descent and the tonic-dominant ‘“‘oom-pah bass” (as Vaughan- 
Williams recently described it) are among many familiar cliches. 
He can recognize national and pseudo-national characteristics in 
music. The Jazz and Hot Rhythm vogues have proved that subtleties 
of rhythm do not defeat him. 

It would be interesting to attempt the compilation of a list of the 
folk-tunes, popular ballads, topical songs and passages from frequently 
heard classics which are known by such a listener. It would be a 
lengthy list. And it might be difficult to explain exactly what we had 
taught, when we had led him to associate such themes with the names 
of their composers or with opus numbers. 

(The Reader—impatiently) “But even though I admit all that you 
claim for the uninstructed listener of to-day, you would not say that 
it was equally true twenty-five years ago, when the Listening Approach 
was first made popular.” 

(The Writer) “No. I should not. But I suggest that the mistake 
of the moment is that we are ignoring the very real and tremendous 
advance of which you speak. Twenty-five years in such a matter is an 
eternity. We are concerned with to-day, and it is reasonable to antici- 
pate the necessity for a re-casting of ideas and a re-shaping of plans. 
But you interrupted me before I had completed the picture of my 
uninstructed listener. I believe that we not only overlook the musical 
background, but also quite often the still larger background of general 
knowledge.” 

I believe it reasonable to assume that—despite ignorance of technical 
terms:— 

(a) The person who can perceive a plot worn thin or a character 
badly or overdrawn in a play, novel, or film, is liable to detect 
similar weaknesses in music. 

(6) The person who can perceive faulty perspective or lack of 
vigour in a painting, is liable to hear similar faults of craftsman- 
ship in music. 

(c) The student who can perceive the repetitions of a pattern in 
a tapestry, carpet or wallpaper is liable to recognize a similar 
process in sound, when it occurs in a sequence or fugue. 
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I advance these points because I believe there is a danger of their 
being overlooked, just as we forget the bookless lessons given by the 
mother to the child, by means of which, even before the speech stage 
is reached, the child is able to discriminate among different sounds in 
the matter of pitch, intensity, direction and inflection. We need, too, 
to recognize more fully that the adult is able to apply his knowledge 
of one craft or art to another: in creative work, whatever be the medium 
of expression, the basic essentials in interest-building are very much 
alike. But we overlook all manner of things. Do we realize that a 
Woolworth Store gives silent ceaseless lessons in a wide range of 
subjects from Hygiene to Artand Design? Through those open counters 
all who have eyes to see may know the state of the battle between the 
angle and the curve; whether the advocates of simplicity have triumphed 
over the supporters of embellishment; and the shade or colour which 
has secured artistic patronage at any given moment. 

The idea of a sixpenny store as a Popular Educator fascinates me. 
I mentioned Hygiene a moment ago—now the future health of the 
nation.... 

(The Reader—still more impatiently) “But really . . . sixpenny 
stores and Hygiene... where... .” 

(The Writer) “I am sorry, but I cannot reject any example which 
will help us to see our own efforts in truer perspective, or to realize 
the mass of knowledge that is absorbed subconsciously at every turn 
and corner. There is so much to be learned, that we cannot afford to 
spend time in teaching what is already known. Nor can we take the 
risk of robbing an existing musical response in the student of any of 
its force or glamour. But, I will not be reminded more than twice 
that I have a job to do. Zo do—those two words lead me straight to 
my point.” 

Any approach to Music which recognizes only (a) aural activity, 
(4) the literary, formal and historical aspects of the art and (c) the use 
of the analytical faculty, ignores the force and workings of some 
primitive human instincts. Among these is the constructive instinct, 
which can be so emotionally satisfying in an age when the machine 
and the repetition methods of mass-production make some relief 
from the attendant monotony a prime essential in the well-being of 
large sections of the industrial community. The worker who is moved 
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automatically but inexorably at the bidding of a mechanical robot, 
and whose physical and mental energies are confined to some minute, 
insignificant part of a never-completely-envisaged whole must 
somewhere, somehow, sometime know the joy of doing and making 
something for himself. 

In this connection the Handwork possibilities of Music deserve 
wider exploration. The Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers (Board 
of Education) reminds us that: 


“Handwork implies the use of the hand to carry out effectively 
the directions of the brain . . . . In every subject it clarifies and 
intensifies the mental pictures of things in a way that is never 
forgotten. Handwork is specially useful in developing self-reliance 
and a will to persevere, since these qualities are essential for, and 
are rewarded by, the production of tangible and permanent results. 
It also offers excellent opportunities for the cultivation of resource- 
fulness, adaptability and initiative, and the wider its range the more 
fruitful it is likely to be in these respects.” 


Self-reliance . . . perseverance . . . resourcefulness . . . adaptability 
. initiative—these words read like a list of the possessions most 
needed to ensure the proper use and the better enjoyment of leisure. 

Someone has said that whoever reads much will one day want to 
write, and the spread of adult bands playing upon bamboo pipes, 
recorders, percussion instruments, harmonicas, and even piano- 
accordeons, demonstrates the parallel truth: whoever /istens much 
will eventually wish to play. 

There cannot be too much of such music-making activities. They 
are in the right direction, but care must be taken that they travel 
toward and reach the right goal. The pipe-making and pipe-playing 
movement, for example, is already apt to be regarded as quite delight- 
ful, and refined surprise is being expressed at the melodious tone and 
effects produced. Let us keep in mind the primitive character and the 
consequent limitations of such instruments, and use them only to 
the point where their utility can be clearly established. Above all, 
let us make more of their possibilities in the development of the 
creative instinct. 

Percussion Bands, it must be remembered, stand merely at music’s 
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gate. Like—if in a different degree—the wonderful Eurythmics 
method of Jacque Dalcroze, they provide a training in only one of 
music’s dimensions—rhythm, develop aural alertness, and afford an 
introduction to the literature of music: both, if they are to be regarded 
as music proper, must be applied through some recognized musical 
instrument. 

Active musical work on the creative side is the clamant need. So 
far, it has been confined to melody-building, which still needs to be 
extended among adults. Such work should be linked with pipe and 
recorder band, or other music-making activity. The writing of 
melodies involves a risk of melodies having as little meaning or 
organization as an imposition of a hundred lines. All simple instru- 
ments—pipe, recorder, dulcimer, etc.—which are capable of pitch 
as well as rhythm, can be used to assist students in securing a well- 
founded, constructive, concrete understanding of the elements and 
fundamentals of music. Tonality, key-change, and other processes 
and devices by which the composer invests music with colour and 
interest, will be understood and appreciated more fully if they are 
made and played by students on their instruments. Invention will be 
stimulated and imbued with greater spontaneity and reality if melodies 
are played, or possibly improvised, on such instruments. Why not 
indeed re-claim for this generation the advantages of penillion singing 
and the skill of the troubadour? 

The encouragement given to melodic invention was a fine thing. 
But why stop there? Such a course is tantamount to a dismissal of all 
the advance in music’s texture which the last five or six hundred 
years have witnessed. Having acquired some creative and constructive 
skill in the use of two of music’s dimensions, namely melody and 
rhythm, the student’s way is paved to fascinating and fertile experi- 
ments with the amazing kaleidoscope of harmony. 

Self-expression and the healthy instincts should not be restricted 
to a single melodic line. Let us forget the shibboleths and “thou shalt 
nots” by which the study of this colour-making element in music 
has been hindered: they are unhappy survivals of the vocal beginnings 
of the art. The aim should be the attainment of a freer, more colloquial 
and practical expression on an instrument which permits the simul- 
taneous making of many sounds. 
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There is, however, only one instrument—the Pianoforte—which, 
in itself, is capable of showing every dimension of music and of 
enabling the student to create for himself a black and white reproduc- 
tion of the whole repertoire of music. With the aid of the keyboard 
instrument, the creative instinct, constructive sense and self-expression 
may be developed to a high degree. Every process employed in 
organized composition may be known in sound and made with the 
hands—known, as things are known through Handwork—“‘in a way 
that is never forgotten.” The values of such study and skill extend 
far beyond the boundaries of art education: they may be a valuable 
aid in socializing the instincts of young and old, of sub-normal and 
abnormal.* 

Every effort should be made to organize piano-classes and to 
encourage pianoforte-study. Many difficulties attaching to piano-class 
instruction can be surmounted by the use of the silent, dummy 
keyboards and the pupil-instruction material which are available. 
Piano-classes cannot hope for the wildfire popularity of Percussion 
Bands. They aim at something greater, they demand far more from 
teacher and taught—but if capably handled, they can achieve more. 
I have heard children whose only instruction was in class, and who 
possessed no instrument in the home, give convincing proof of 
the possession of a real understanding and appreciation of beauty in 
Sound, by reason of their practical musicianship. In playing simple 
pieces and at the same time transposing them into other keys, or in 
accompanying the singing of folk songs by their young fellow students, 
their certainty and ease outstripped many who have made a long and 
specialized study of the art. 

Pianoforte-playing in the old sense of “fireworks” or digital display 
is very emphatically not the aim of the piano-class, but rather the 
acquirement of constructive, creative skill. Music lives as surely in 
the ability to make melodies and successions of simple harmonies 
(the equivalent of the ability to ask for another lump of sugar) as in 
the love of fine music. We must use the keyboard, not as a kind of 
musical typewriter, but as a medium for audible demonstration of the 
constructive, creative and appreciative aspects of music. And now, 


* “| ,. it is to be regretted that so little use is made of it (music) in training the 
emotional and unstable. Melody and harmony are, in many ways, the essence of 
synthesis, of order.” The Child Delinquent, Dr. Cyril Burt. 
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having written much, and digressed often, let me, in three words, 
give you what I consider to be to-day’s and to-morrow’s approach 


to music—LISTEN and DO. 


A Model Guide to National Collections 


The Stationery Office has just published a 100-page Brief Guide to the 
National Museums and Galleries of London. It costs sixpence; and in its 
plan and substance is a model of what such a handbook should be. 
There exist already, of course, many excellent descriptive catalogues 
published by each separate Institution; but hitherto there has been no 
general guide to the fourteen great collections which are assembled in 
London. 

The outstanding merit of this Brief Guide is that it is designed on a 
selective plan, and thus enables visitors with limited leisure to use it to 
the best possible advantage. Each chapter begins by telling people how 
to get to the gallery or museum, and, once there, how to make the 
most of their time. A detailed itinerary is suggested, which covers the 
most important exhibits and which gives the plainest possible direction 
for finding one’s way about. Equally clear and valuable are the pages in 
each chapter which give particulars of lectures and tours and of publi- 
cations available for purchase. All the National Collections are in- 
cluded in this survey: not only the better known ones of the 
British Museum and the Tate Gallery but also such lesser-known ones 
as the Home Office Industrial Museum. 

No thoughtfulness has been spared to make this the perfect guide; 
it even contains an appendix of street maps for the use of the pro- 
vincial visitor. This practical and intelligent handbook has long been 
needed. Such a publication was recommended by the Standing Com- 
mission on Museums and Galleries; and, now that it has arrived, its 
quality thoroughly justifies the time which has been spent on its 
preparation. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE HEART OF THE PEAK COUNTRY 
Write for particulars and terms to High Tor, Guest House, Matlock. 
August !7-24, lecturer, Mr. Milton Powell, F.N.C.A. past president Nature Cure Association, 
Principal of London School of Natural Therapeutics, Osteopathy, and Psychotherapy. 
Subjects : Psychology and the Science of Living. August 24-31, Mrs. Gwen Porteous, M.A., 
President of National Adult School Union. Drama and its Relation to Modern Life. 
Conflicting Philosophies of Life in the Modern World. 


Prospects of a National Theatre 


SYDNEY W. CARROLL 
Mr. Carroll is the originator and the founder of the Open-Air Theatre 


IHE movement towards the establishment in this country of a 

National Theatre has existed in various forms for the past sixty 
three years. Though it did not exactly originate in 1871, it was stirred 
into a more active state in that year by the arrival in London of a com- 
pany of French players from the Comedie Francaise. This Theatre of 
Moliére, supported officially by the French Government, came to 
London for a short season. Their adventure was inspired by no special 
artistic purpose but merely to escape the discomforts and rigours of the 
siege of Paris. The success that attended their performance in London 
was not perhaps all that it should have been, but it brought home to 
our English minds clearly and persuasively the possible benefit of a 
National Theatre for ourselves. 

The methods of the players aroused a definite desire in England for 
the emulation of their example. The wish was confined to folk inter- 
ested in the subject of the theatre, but when the French actors returned 
for a second visit to England in 1879, they had the good fortune to be 
able to include in their company no less a tragedienne than Sarah 
Bernhardt. There were also actors such as Got and Coquelin and so 
great was their success that a more considerable attention than had 
ever been given before in England was devoted to the idea of a National 
Theatre. 

A strong demand arose at once for a similar institution in England in 
receipt of State support and official recognition. But that agitation 
came to nothing. 

This is not to say that the notion of a National Theatre had not 
occurred before 1871 to many private individuals. It had been thoroughly 
ventilated in books, articles and reviews by many well-known English 
writers and actors, but while the complete history of the National 
Theatre movement in England is an interesting story, it is too long and 
involved to be detailed here. It takes into its records the opinions and 
actions of such well-known figures as George Henry Lewes, critic and 


essayist, Effingham Wilson, Charles Dickens, Phelps, Macready, Mrs. 
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Pfeiffer, Miss Horniman, Dr. John Doran, Editor of the The Athen- 
aeum, George Godwin, J. R. Planche, Tom Taylor, Joseph Knight, 
R. H. Horne, Fred Archer, Henry Irving, Herman Vezin, Matthew 
Arnold, William Archer, Frank Harris, Hamilton Fyfe, Gilbert 
Murray, Spencer Wilkinson, John Drinkwater, Harley Granville- 
Barker, Sir John Martin-Harvey, Sir Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, 
and many other notable persons, all of whom more or less actively 
interested themselves in promoting the idea. And of all these names, no 
more active or practical enthusiasts were concerned than William 
Archer and Granville-Barker. 

With the present constitution of the National Theatre Movement, I 
will not concern myself at length. It will suffice to say that a full list of 
the General Committee includes nearly all the most prominent and 
representative names associated with the dramatic art. The Executive 
Committee is also extremely representative of every aspect of the 
movement, and the Appeal Committee, with the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Lytton as Chairman, will be very happy to send to any applicant a 
brochure setting out details of the appeal, the policy it has roughly 
speaking decided on and a statement of what Donors will receive in 
return for their contributions. 

The prospects of the National Theatre materializing within the next 
three years are much greater than are generally supposed. Obviously 
the first step for the Appeal Committee to take is to secure the gift of a 
site. Some years ago a site was offered to the Committee as it then ex- 
isted and, to my mind unfortunately, was rejected. It seems however 
more than likely that the benefaction of a site will come once more, 
but if it does not the Committee has firmly decided that it must buy a 
site and that within a very short space of time. The second step 
obviously is to appoint an architect. The merits of the various possible 
architects are now under consideration and discussion, and the moment 
the site has been decided upon, the architect will be appointed, the 
plans proceeded with and a special scheme (the details of which I am 
not at the moment at liberty to divulge) will I hope be instrumental in 
providing for the provision of all the materials required in the building 
and all the labour in building it. 

The Movement has at its disposal at the moment, under the juris- 
diction of the Charity Commissioners, a sum of something like one 
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hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It is engaged in the superhuman 
task of increasing that figure toa sum of at least half a million, and it will 
be very much better if a further two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds could be secured, for the cost of endowment has to be taken 
into consideration and the cost of the first ten productions. The admis- 
sion receipts will naturally depend upon the size of the theatre that it is 
eventually decided to build. My own opinion is that the receipts from 
such a theatre would never be less than one hundred thousand pounds 
for a season of forty weeks in the year. The receipts from the profit on 
refreshments could not possibly be less than five thousand pounds a 
year. It ought to be possible so to construct the theatre that a rental 
could be secured from first-class shops embodied in the building plan 
of another five thousand pounds. A contribution from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, in return for the privilege of broadcasting 
performances by the National Theatre Company, ought to bring in 
another three thousand pounds a year, whilst in addition the pro- 
moters would be safe in contemplating a certain amount of profit on all 
books and publications issued in connection with the National Theatre, 
copies of plays sold, and also the receipts from the tours. 

The details of such a serious enterprise are naturally tremendous but 
they will all be gone into exhaustively and every point carefully 
considered. 

A National Theatre can have no prospect of being created, however, 
until the public mind has been educated to the need for its existence. 
We require an intensive and energetic form of propaganda. We require 
the Aims and Objects of the National Theatre to be set out clearly and 
argued with the greatest cogency and eloquence. There can obviously 
be no greater factor in the cause of national culture and education than 
a National Theatre. Never before in the history of England has so 
much leisure been available to the workers. Never before has so much 
time and money been spent on public entertainment and edification. 
There are a thousand more ways of killing time to-day than were 
known to our grandfathers. And of all these, culturally and education- 
ally, the theatre is definitely the most valuable, the most solid and the 
most enduring. It may have its demoralising or degrading aspects, but 
if we consider the work of the legitimate theatre as a whole it can only 
be said to exercise a more beneficent influence on the character, the 
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intelligence and the spirit of the community than any other pre- 
occupation of the human mind. It must be when properly directed of 
sounder and truer service to the State than any other form of mental 
activity. Once that fact sinks in deeply and ineradicably into our public 
conscience the prospects of the National Theatre will improve by leaps 
and bounds. We need more enthusiasm, a greater exhibition of energy 
in our programme. 

Every Englishman who values his inheritance of Shakespeare should 
make it his personal business to see that whatever he can do towards the 
erection of a national symbol in noble architecture of our dramatic 
supremacy in the world rising in London in all its stateliness and 
significance, should be done. 

I do not object to sneers, hostility or ridicule. These things invariably 
help what they are intended to destroy. It is quite easy to scoff at the 
length of time this notion has taken in materializing. It is easier to show 
incredulity as to the possibility of it ever materializing. What is not so 
easy is to state a case against the National Theatre which can convince 
the sane and high-minded person that such an institution would not be 
for the benefit of the people and the State. I have heard many arguments 
against it but not one of them seems to me to have a shadow of value 
or to be worthy even ofa reply. 

The National Theatre will I hope be run on lines that will demon- 
strate the beauty of English, clearly and correctly spoken. The actors 
will, by their example, teach the public the correct pronunciation of 
our language and they will deliver it with perfect enunciation, without 
pedantry—naturally, distinctly, with an ear for its rhythm and its 
lovely simplicity. Various causes have conspired to reduce the com- 
mon means by which we verbally communicate our thoughts to each 
other, to a series of clipped and clumsy ejaculations, hurried and 
scurried incoherences, grunts, umphs, gibberings, indicative only of 
our primitive animal nature. Even our public speakers fail to grasp 
their responsibility where the beauty of English speech is concerned. 
So long as they can be understood they think that that is the extent of 
their duty. The disagreeable sounds they make when speaking mean as 
little to them as all the disagreeable noises by which in this age they are 
surrounded. 

The National Theatre should prove a corrective to all this. What 
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places the prospects of a National Theatre more actively in sight than 
any other cause, however, is the progress, the phenomenal advance in 
the science of television. It is inevitable that the B.B.C. will find itself 
in a position where it must have one huge central playhouse or series of 
playhouses from which performances can be televised all over the 
world. Those performances naturally will have to be of the highest 
possible standard and I foresee the time when the present National 
Theatre Movement will be linked up with the energies and activities of 
public broadcasting and public television and that it will be just as 
possible for the “digger” in the Antipodes to sit in his little hut and 
watch a performance televised from the National Theatre in London and 
when the standard performances given in the National Theatre will be 
visible and audible in every capital in the world. Visualise this possibility 
and you will at once, if you have the slightest imagination, realize how 
a National Theatre is an immediate and crying necessity and how we 
owe it to the best interests of our country to prepare for the day when 
our dramatic culture will form an integral part of the education of the 
world. 


An International Inquiry into Family Life 
An International Inquiry into Family Life and Structure is being 
carried out by the Institute of Social Research. The major part of 
this inquiry is being made by means of a questionnaire, circulated 
among psychologists, teachers, clergymen, social welfare workers, 
and others who in their daily life and work acquire a great deal of 
experience regarding family life and conditions. The questionnaire 
is divided into four main parts, which may be briefly summarized as 
follows: — 

1. Who has the major say in the children’s upbringing? 

2. What changes in the exercise of authority have occurred in the 
last decade? 

3. What is the relationship between family structure and authority, 
i.e. is it the main wage earner who exercises most authority in the home? 

4. The influence of ways of upbringing on the children’s character. 

Readers of the Journal who are interested in the inquiry are asked 
to communicate with Dr. J. Rumney, Institute of Social Research, 
35 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Art in English Education 


F. P. ARMITAGE 
Director of Education for the City of Leicester 


KNOW a little girl, aged 13, whose imagination, having run riot 

in the medium of plasticine now finds expression in clay. The 
exquisite elves, fairies and gnomes that appear under her hands 
have their limbs touched with fairy wash, and after a period in the 
kiln emerge to meet inviolate every change of climate. A sympathetic 
environment had allowed this rare flowering of a girl’s genius; such 
an environment we would see encircling every child. 

Not that even then, every child, labour as he may—and labour, as 
ordinarily he would to draw and paint familiar things—will acquire 
the delicacy of thought and touch of this little girl; but every 
child can take interest in something developed from a familiar 
medium, and with such figures in his mind become possessed of a 
definite standard of values. 

Years ago I went into an Elementary School and saw a boy playing, 
apparently, with a lump of clay. “Yes” said the Headmaster, “that 
boy is 13 and is in Standard Ill—he was given the clay to see what 
he could do with it.” Several days later the Head brought me that 
clay in the form of a hand and wrist, so beautifully modelled that the 
Principal of an Art College looked on it as the work of a coming master. 

Genius is rare but not so rare as an unperceiving and to this 
extent uneducated world thinks; we may hope that in time it will 
be more commonly recognized and rewarded than it is to-day. 

Such discoveries as the boy and girl referred to above should not 
have been the outcome of chance; their gifts should have been displayed, 
guided and developed to the full in the course of normal school life. 


Art is merely the right expression of ideas in whatsoever medium 
it may be—writing, pigment, wood or stone. One outcome of an 
academic education has been the popularization of reading, and 
hence of libraries; an outcome of sound education in the use of other 
media than reading and writing would be, I think, the popularization 
of the craftsman’s way with things and the development and fuller 
use of exhibitions of his work. 
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It seems a long call from the British Institute of Adult Education 
to the nursery classes in our Infant Schools, but the freedom of 
initiative of the former as shown in the experiment of loan exhibitions 
of pictures to places where such had not been seen before has its 
counterpart in the freedom of initiative of nursery and infant class 
mistresses in devising schemes for the development of a child’s 
senses of sight, touch, hearing and smell. In acquiring an exquisite 
sense for differing tints of colour and for pattern involving different 
colours, children are developing powers by which if continuously 
used through school life, on, it may be, increasingly complex materials, 
they will easily and therefore pleasantly separate the true from the 
false, the pleasant from the unpleasant, in all that meets the eye. 

The outstanding value of the Institute’s experiment appears to me 
to lie in the expectation suggested that the general public will want 
to see pictures and, furthermore, will experience in the seeing of 
them some definite reaction of pleasure or pain; will behave, in fact, 
as though they have been properly educated. 


In 1837, a School of Design was opened at Somerset House on 
the recommendation of a Special Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons. This Committee came to the following conclusion:— 

“That from the highest branches of poetical design down to the 
lowest connection between design and manufactures, the arts had 
received little encouragement in this country.” 

They recommended the formation of a normal school in which:— 

“not theoretical instruction alone, but also the direct practical 
application of the arts to manufactures ought to be deemed an 
essential element.” 

Yet the School at Somerset House did not satisfy as a School of 
Design—‘no attempt was made to give the students a knowledge of 
manufacturing processes so as to enable them to unite fitness and 
practicability in ornament.” 

Therefore, in 1852, a School at Marlborough House was opened 
with the objects : 

“Firstly, general elementary instruction in art, as a branch of 
national education among all classes of the community, with the 
view of laying the foundation for correct judgment both in the 
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consumer and the producer of manufactures; secondly, advanced 
instruction in art, with a view to its special cultivation; and lastly, 
the application of the principles of technical art to the improvement 
of manufactures, together with the establishment of museums by 
which all classes might be induced to investigate these common 
principles of taste which may be traced in the works of excellence 
of all ages.” 

According to the report of the Consultative Committee on the 
education of the Adolescent, published in 1926 :— 

“In no subject has there been in the last half century a greater 
advance in the methods of teaching than in those of Drawing and Art. 
The greater respect now given to the subject is due in part to im- 
proved methods of teaching and in part to a realization of its value 
in the study of other subjects. A further reason is a greater recognition 
of the importance to the whole community of a finer taste, not only 
or even chiefly in pictures and sculpture, but in Architecture, in 
furniture, in household crafts.” 

Lord Gorell when opening the recent Exhibition of the work of 
London Art Students could say :— 

“It is, 1 am quite sure, a fallacy that people choose ugly dines 
because they don’t know the difference between ugly and beautiful. 
If you give them the beautiful, they will take it every time, and 
more and more as they see more of it.” 

It can hardly be gainsaid that we have travelled far along the 
route marked out in 1854. But a ready acceptance of artistic standards 
set by popular and consequently saleable “lines” has its dangers. In 
things of the mind and spirit the momentum of public interest is 
just as likely to lead backward as forward unless directed by those 
who really know. 


Very much is being written and said about Art and Industry at 
the present time, and many of those who would win favour for 
Art Schools and Colleges exalt the importance of the crafts at the 
expense of the so-called fine arts—picture painting seems almost over- 
looked. A proper sense of relative values is a matter of educated 
sensibilities and for this we must look to work in the schools. These 
are still too much affected by the literary tradition, and consequently, 
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many people continue to confuse education with learning. It is only 
within the last decade or so that educational method has been related 
to differing mentalities and powers. 

The literary tradition has led to an effective co-ordination of the 
work of educators in terms of learning; the relationship of the ele- 
mentary school, the secondary school, the University and University 
College is clearly defined—each is known to the other and each 
is competent to meet the others recognized requirements. 

The value of this inter-relationship as shown in social, economic 
and administrative life is not matter for dispute; nor can it be matter 
for dispute that there is need to co-ordinate the teaching of art and 
crafts by means as comprehensive and far reaching as those obtaining 
in the academic and scientific world. If a child has some gift for 
Arithmetic or English Composition he will gain sufficient marks in 
a general examination to win a place in a Secondary School. At the 
Secondary School the boy or girl with aptitude in languages, mathematics 
or science will be discovered, encouraged, and in due course found 
the means to develop his powers and knowledge at the University. 

On the other hand, if a pupil shows special aptitude in art or 
craft he may be transferred to the Junior Department of a school 
or College of Art, but if he shows ability in other subjects as well 
he will probably proceed to, or continue at the Secondary School 
until the general schools examination is behind him, meanwhile 
devoting at most some 2 or 3 periods of 40 minutes each week to 
arts and crafts. Often, if the pupil is not to take art or craft subjects 
in the examination, these subjects are removed from his curriculum 
when he reaches the age of 14. 

It is interesting to compare in their probable effect on the adult 
life of the pupils who, in the main, leave the Secondary School at 
16 years, these two to three periods ai most, spent on art and crafts 
with the number of periods devoted to French (boys, 6; girls, 5) 
and Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry (boys, 7; girls, 4). 

The solution of the problem of Art Education lies in the appoint- 
ment of fully qualified and understanding teachers to every elementary 
and secondary school with the duty of co-ordinating the work done 
in the different school classes, maintaining a right standard of per- 
formance and appreciation, and seeing that pupils are educated in an 
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environment that may reinforce the lessons in the Art rooms. Even 
then, more time must be found for the subject, and better and fuller 
equipment. Every Secondary and many Senior Elementary Schools 
have their library; how many schools have a collection, temporary 
or permanent, of pictures and craftwork, of photographs and models 
of finely designed buildings, where pupils can browse and sub- 
consciously, it may be, readjust their standards of value? 

Frequently, it is forgotten that the value of Art Education does 
not lie primarily in the performances of the few but in the under- 
standing and appreciation of the many. Much poetry is learnt by pupils 
who will not themselves write a line, but whose whole lives may be 
illuminated by the capital of fine thought, completely expressed, that 
they carry with them into life. Books are read and re-read by those 
whose own compositions will never be more than commonplace; but 
the love of good books will thereby become part of their personalities. 
So it should be in the case of art and craft. 

This want of appreciation of the importance of Art in any com- 
prehensive system of education is, in part, the cause of its being 
overlooked in the arrangements for the extra-mural classes of the 
Universities and the W.E.A. 


In 1933, the numbers of full and part-time students attending art 
schools in England and Wales was 55,847, the men outnumbering 
the women students by some 1,500. Moreover, there were 38,690 
entries to Evening Institute Classes and Art Classes in Technical 
Colleges. Of those attending Art Schools 7.7 per cent of the men 
and 12.4 per cent of the women were full-time students. 

I think it is true to say that almost all the students numbered above 
attended their several classes for the practise of some art or craft, 
very few merely to learn about, understand and thus appreciate art 
in its various forms. To the majority of young people in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools Art means what they themselves can do 
with pencil or pigment—they feel no urge to further effort after leaving 
school. Had they come to understand Art as they come to understand 
Literature or History or Science, centring their interest—where there 
is no special gift—on knowledge rather than on technique, they would 
wish, many of them, to extend their knowledge when school days 
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are over, by attending appreciation classes at Art Colleges or Evening 
Institutes as now they seek to extend their knowledge of Literature, 
History or Science. Can anyone doubt the benefits that would accrue 
to the country as a whole of a population at least as well educated 
in respect of form, fitness and colour as they are in respect of language, 
speech and literature. Such a population would not be satisfied with 
anything but the best from craftsmen, industry and commerce. 

School and Public Libraries are evidence of a demand for good 
Literature. Had the pleasures of seeing been cultivated similarly, no 
large school, and certainly no large town would be without its 
exhibition of articles of everyday use and good design of current 
manufacture—the type of exhibition, in fact, that the Board of Trade 
in 1931 appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Gorell to consider and report upon. 

This Committee approved the proposal for the formation of such 
exhibitions and recommended the Government and Local Education 
Authorities to vigorously promote the improvement of the Art 
Education of the Country. 


“There are signs,” we quote from an article in a recent issue of 
The Times Educational Supplement, “of a rapid development of such 
education as has a more or less direct bearing on industry and art. 
The signs are not obscure. It is an open secret that the Treasury and 
the Board of Education are prepared to be expansive in this branch 
of education. There is a public demand for good design in industrial 
production, in public and private building, in common objects of the 
home, and in printing, advertising and other commercial activities.” 

These words were inspired by the Board of Education’s Circular, 
1432, issued in October, 1933. 

The present position in the country, as the Board see it, is made 
clear by the implication of the following :— 

“It will be generally agreed that : 

(a) Unnecessary duplication of instruction should be avoided; 

(4) the work undertaken by industrial institutions should as far as 
possible be determined by a scheme applicable to the district as a whole; 

(c) any gaps in the provision of Art instruction for the district 
should be made good; 
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(d) the best possible teaching, accommodation and equipment 
should be provided for advanced students; 

(e) close relations should be established and maintained with 
local industries.” 

With good administrative and financial backing the “should be’s” 
in each of the above sections might soon be changed to “is or are”’; 
what is new in the Circular is the foreshadowing of Central Colleges 
to provide for the specially endowed students from their several areas. 
At present, these students attend a number of Art Schools in a 
given area each of which is trying to do the same things, more or 
less successfully according to the means at disposal. The Board would 
have the highest work concentrated in one centre, fully equipped 
as regards teaching staff and material; and to this centre all schools 
of art and crafts in the area would turn for guidance. 

Certainly, one outcome of the Board’s intervention will be better 
provision for the technical training of artists and craftsmen; there will 
be no excuse for genius remaining latent. But this to me appears less 
significant than the creation of a number of art institutions of recog- 
nized university status which can speak with authoritative voice, 
individually and collectively. From them may be reasonably expected 
a demand which will be listened to, that the basis of art education 
for the many should be changed from production to appreciation; 
from them will emanate extra-mural activity comparable with that 
from our recognized centres of learning. 

The cry is often raised-—and with a good deal of truth—that the 
Universities through the examination system have gained too strong 
a control over school curricula. No one is likely to say that on the 
whole the contacts of Universities with the Schools have not been 
beneficial to both. When the influence of the Central Art Colleges 
pervades our Secondary and Elementary Schools as does that of the 
Universities to-day the Board’s action will have been amply justified. 


The first move towards the institution of Central Colleges is left 
to the Education Authorities; it is their agreed recommendation with 
respect to Central Colleges for their several areas that the Board will 
be prepared to consider, and these recommendations must take into 
account the industrial needs of the areas, the financial relationship 
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of the contributing and providing Authorities, and the types of 
student to be sent to Central Colleges, etc. 

Necessarily a number of Art students, qualified to attend the 
Central Colleges will be part-time students. Clearly then these 
Colleges must be so placed that such students are within easy reach 
of them. Clearly too the Authorities providing the Central Colleges 
must have the means, and the will to use them, of providing the staff 
and equipment necessary to meet the needs of the students attending. 

But there will be Art Schools situated in the centres of industries 
where there are special facilities for learning particular crafts under 
the best conditions. Such schools may in respect of these crafts be 
affiliated to the Central Colleges. 

In one scheme affecting a very large area, recently submitted to 
the Board of Education, the Authorities concerned are in agreement: 

A.—That the following types of students be received at the 
Central Art Colleges:— 

(i) If recognized for the purpose by the Board of Education, 
teachers for the last year of their training for the Board of Education 
Diploma. 

(ii) Full or part-time students of proved ability and attainment 
in the following or other approved Arts and Crafts whose further 
education cannot be continued economically in the local Institution 
because of the small numbers and limitations in respect of staffing 
and equipment:— 

Architecture and Building, 

Modelling and Carving, 

Printing, including Typography, Lithography and Process work, 

Etching and Engraving, 

Pottery and Tiles, 

Embroidery, 

Etc., etc. 

B.—That it be an obligation on the part of the Authority providing 
the Central Art College to establish and to develop suitable courses 
at the Colleges for which there is need in their area. 

C.—That, when suitable provision in a Central Art College is 
not available, or when there are special individual circumstances, 
approved students be sent at the instance of the contributing and 
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receiving Authorities, subject to consultation with the Central College 
Authority for the area of the contributing Authority, to another 
Central Art College or an affiliated school recognized for specific 
work in its own or another area. 

D.—(i) That the Contributing Authority be responsible to the 

Central College Authority for the payment of fees of approved 

students attending from its area and that it be not a matter between 

the extra-area students and the Central College Authority; 

(ii) That the fee payable per session to the Authority providing 
the Central College in respect of extra-area students be double 
the normal fee paid by students residing within the area, but that 
it be not less than two guineas for part-time students, and that the 
arrangement operate in the first instance for a period of two years. 

(In this paragraph the word “area” when used refers to the area of 
a Part II Education Authority.) 

It is one thing to have a good idea, quite another to give body 
to this idea when a large number of people are concerned. There 
are many Art Schools, all with governing bodies and staffs jealous 
for the prestige of the Institutions they serve; whether or not the status 
of Central College be conferred upon them, they can all look forward 
with confidence not only to an increase in the numbers seeking entry 
to their classes, but also, and far more importantly, to an improvement 
in the quality of work done in the classes. No longer will it be said 
with truth that a form of art is being taught in one school that is 
being condemned in another; no longer will that common plea for 
inefficiency, “It’s the best we can do,” have any force. 


In the early part of this essay passing reference was made to the 
British Institute of Adult Education’s admirable experiment of sending 
out a collection of pictures. Possibly the Institute may find them- 
selves able to provide itinerant exhibits of really beautiful furniture, 
textiles, cups and saucers and other things with which everybody 
lives, of a kind that the people concerned have, it may be, never seen 
before, and of a kind cheap enough for them to buy. With the general 
public in its present stage of aesthetic education, such an exhibition 
would, perhaps, be even more likely to lead to the quickening of 
appreciation of good colour and design than exhibitions of pictures. 


“ Education in Citizenship” and 
“ Education for Citizenship” 


I. “ Education for Citizenship” Reconsidered 


RICHARD KRAMMER 


Mr. Krammer is a W.E.A. tutor and private assistant to Professor 
Mannheim at the London School of Economics 


HE recent articles in this Journal,* dealing with the need for 
C poate political enlightenment on the part of the “man in the 
street,” were all inspired by an acute consciousness of the cataclysm 
for which our society is heading unless—in the eleventh hour—we 
manage to divert the stream of contemporary political forces into a 
different and less perilous channel. There was substantial agreement, 
also, on the point that political ignorance and indifference among 
the masses is rampant and that it is urgent to combat these phenomena 
if modern mass-democracy is to survive.t Beyond this, on the central 
issue as to whether “education could save democracy,” divergences 
of opinion arose. It is not intended to revert to this question in the 
ensu’1g discussion, though an answer to it will be found to be 
implicit in one trend of the argument. I shall be concerned to enquire 
into other, but no less important matters arising out of one of the 
articles in question, which, owing to a confusion latent in the use 
of certain terms, seem to have escaped the attention of its author. 


I 


The synonymous use of the terms “education i citizenship” and 
“education for citizenship,” in Mrs. Hubback’s article, veils a basic 


* “Education in Citizenship,” by Eva M. Hubback, in the September, 1934, 
issue; “Can Education save Democracy?” by M. Alderton Pink, in the December, 
1934, issue; and “Can Democracy save Education?” by Frederic Evans, in the 
April, 1935, issue. 

t For a penetrating analysis of the sources and dangers of irrationality in the 
social and political fields, cf. Kark Mannheim: Rational and Irrational Elements 
in Contemporary Society. (L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lectures No. 4, 
1934), Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
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difference between two conceptually distinct things. The first expres- 
sion relates to a subject-matter (however difficult its content may be to 
define) in which instruction is given for the sake of imparting know- 
ledge, irrespective of whether such knowledge can or cannot, directly 
or indirectly, serve any practical use, and without such knowledge 
being intended by the teacher to serve any political end. We give 
instruction in “Citizenship,” as we give instruction in Politics, to 
furnish those who attend Classes in these ‘subjects’ with a body of 
systematized knowledge relating to certain aspects of the society in 
which they move. In this sense, our function as teachers is to try 
to enable students to understand the political, social and economic 
mechanisms of the modern world and not at all to make it clear 
to them why in a local or national election, they should support one 
Party Programme rather than another. But it is precisely this function 
of the teacher which is the essence of “education for citizenship.” 
The very word “for” implies a practical end, and the end envisaged 
in this case is not, indeed, “‘to make citizens,” nor even to make 
alert and intelligent citizens, but to make citizens who shall be instru- 
mental in furthering one set of political, social and/or economic aims 
rather than another set. This, in fact, is brought out perfectly clearly 
in the following paragraph from Mrs. Hubback’s article : 


“Tt should, then,” she writes,* “be the aim of education for citizenship 
to equip the citizen for the ‘choice before him’ so thet he may support 
the better rather than the worse general policy. It should, indeed, be 
possible, even while still at school, and certainly later, to put before 
him the main facts and principles, whether these be moral, economic 
or political, which lie behind the chief questions of the day. It should 
be possible, for instance, both to explain the reasons and to instil in him 
the desire for international co-operation rather than for nationalistic 
self-sufficiency; for the peaceful settlement of international disputes and 
disarmament rather than for the use of force—-without finding it necessary 
to explain in detail the technique of the League of Nations or of any 
particular aspect of disarmament. Again, it should be possible to advocate 
that poverty should be eradicated, that every citizen should enjoy a 
minimum of healthy living, and to discuss the moral and economic 
issues involved without necessarily advocating any particular economic 
creed.” 

* Loc. cit., p. 55. 
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The implications of this quotation are so vital, that it will be 
well to analyse it in detail. 

The first, and most obvious, fact which emerges from it is that 
n “education for citizenship” questions of what is and of what should 
be are not and, by the very nature of such “education,” cannot be 
kept distinct. Now, these two kinds of question have nothing in 
common. It is only questions couched in the terms “what is?” to 
which, in the event of disputes as to the solution, we can hope to 
supply answers on which agreement must be established. For in case 
of such disputes, the issue can always be resolved by being put to 
the test of scientific verification by the inductive or deductive process, 
according to the nature of the particular problem. And the results 
thus reached are final, whether they tally with our individual tastes, 
wishes and dispositions or not. In the event of disputes as to what 
should be, however, there is no such tribunal to which we can appeal. 
Questions of “who is right?” find no place here. We are all right 
and “shall all get prizes!” 

It is, then, only answers to questions which ask “what is?” that 
have any claim to scientific validity. Our answers to those other 
questions: “what should be?” belong—in most cases—to the realm 
of pure conjecture and always to the sphere of subjective valuation. 
Education, however, is concerned solely to supply the answers to 
the first set of questions. It is the teacher’s task to explain what is, 
to show why what is, is, and to describe and analyse how what is 
has come about to be. Discussions as to what should be may sometimes 
be more important, and are often more fascinating, than argumentations 
as to what is; but they are, and must remain, foreign to the school- 
room and—except in the Faculty of Philosophy—also to the lecture- 
halls of Universities and other institutions of learning. Precepts and 
exhortations are to be kept to where they properly belong: the pulpit.* 


* The concept of “education” which underlies this argument differs, I am 
awate, from that which attaches to the literal origin of the word, viz. “to bring” 
—or “lead forth.’”’ When construed in this literal sense, however, the word becomes 

to German word “Erziehung,” which is conceptually different from 
“Schulung,” i.e. “schooling” or “instruction.” It is in this latter sense that I have 
used the ie “education,” and though the literal use of the word lends itself 
to a more lofty interpretation (cf. Mr. Olaf Stapledon’s article “Education and 

Propaganda” in the ‘April, 1935, issue of this Journal, p. 192), the present use 
of the term appears more satisfactory because it comes nearest to the everyday 
use of the word and the everyday meaning attached to it. 
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Nor is this all. We have only to carry our analysis of the para- 
graph in question one step further to see that in “education for 
citizenship” education and propaganda are indivisible. Nobody will wish 
to quarrel with the sentiments voiced by Mrs. Hubback as regards 
what should be. But it is vital to understand why nobody will wish 
to quarrel with them. So long as you simply ask “Should nations live 
in peace with one another?” or “Should poverty be eradicated?” you 
are posing purely rhetorical questions and can count on just those 
answers which any experienced platform-orator knows he will elicit 
from his audience before he ventures to put such questions to it. 
Were he, however, to continue and ask: “How are nations to be 
made to live in peace with one another?” or “How is poverty to 
be eradicated?” he would soon have his crowd breaking up into 
little groups of twos and threes, each vociferously arguing as to the 
best way of bringing about these desiderata. It is with good reason, 
therefore, that our platform-speaker will rest satisfied with the unani- 
mous response he has evoked to his first questions, and continue 
to “hold the crowd” by himself supplying an answer to the un-asked 
second questions. For he knows that unanimity as to ends seldom 
carries with it unanimity as to means. Now, whilst Mrs. Hubback 
has not, indeed, expressed her views as to what should be in question 
form, she, too, stops short before the second set of questions. But, 
unlike the platform-orator—the “propagandist”—she eschews 
supplying any answer to them at all, so as to steer clear of 
“advocating any particular economic creed.” The question now is, 
can such an attempt at neutrality in the teaching of what should 
be succeed? And is it desirable that the attempt should be made 
at all? 

In the first place, it should be clear that the mere opposing of 
peace to war, or of decent standards of life to poverty, does not 
constitute a “choice”; nor, secondly, does it indicate any alternative 
“general policies.” The “choice” arises only when the costs or 
sacrifices involved in either set of alternatives is known to the chooser; 
not until then is it possible to speak of “supporting the better rather 
than the worse general policy.” These costs, which determine the 
“general policy” to be embarked upon, are absolute costs. But, even 
when on this basis the better or worse “general policy” has been 
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discovered, there still remains the further problem of which among 
a number of possible policies, all of which would eventually lead 
to closely similar ends, shall be selected; and this question of which 
particular policy to pursue hinges on considerations of the relative 
costs attaching to the various methods of attaining the aim in view. 
Costs or sacrifices in this context are not simply, nor, indeed, even 
mainly of an economic character. They are very largely social and 
political in nature, i.e. sacrifices of social prestige, political power and 
influence, etc., on the part of a certain stratum of society; though it 
is, of course, true that, in the final analysis, these social and political 
costs are derivative from the economic ones.* 

But all this does not gain concrete meaning until we know which 
the social stratum referred to is. Clearly, it is not the majority of 
society; it is not the economically dependent stratum which would 
derive a net gain from any policy directed towards a change of 
existing property relationships, and whose present economico-political 
position in the social structure makes it impossible for it to be the 
causa efficiens of international disputes. It is that numerically small 
stratum of society in which, by virtue of its ownership of the material 
means of production, political and social power is—at present— 
vested. That this stratum does not desire war, that it would like to 
see poverty eradicated, that it would prefer a democratic to an auto- 
cratic form of government, all this may be granted. But on all these 
matters the incidence of its interests is vitally different from that of 
the economically dependent social-layer. For whereas the latter has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain from an armaments race 
which must culminate in war, this cannot be affirmed with the same 
degree of certainty about the former. And on the issues of welfare 
v. poverty, democracy v. dictatorship, it is—in the present stage of 
social and economic evolution—only as this stratum abnegates its 
interests in the economic sphere and, thereby, also its position of 
political power and social privileges, that poverty can be eradicated 
and political liberty preserved. Where—as over a large part of 
the world to-day—it refuses to do so, poverty must remain 


_ * The cost concept, which is to be understood in the accepted economic mean- 
ing of the words “‘costs,”’ i.e. as the sacrifice of foregone alternatives, has here been 
transposed into a sociological context. The inter-dependence of Economics and 
Sociology will be discussed in the second part of this article. 
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and increase, and political liberty and democratic institutions 
must go.* 

The bearing of all this on the questions before us is not far to 
seek. In equipping the citizen “for the ‘choice before him’ so that he 
may support the better rather than the worse general policy,” we 
are—as teachers—simply equipping him for the choice we would 
have him make. For the phrase “the better rather than the worse 
general policy” can have meaning only when set in the context of 
our own individual judgment as to which the better policy is. And, 
in the light of what has been said about the implications of making 
a ‘choice,’ that judgment is ultimately equivalent to our holding a 
brief for one or the other of two social strata referred to. But the 
divergent economic interests of these strata is reflected in basically 
different “economic creeds.” Hence, also, our considered ‘backing’ 
of either stratum implies our acceptance of the “particular economic 
creed” of that stratum. It follows, therefore, that “‘to advocate that 
poverty should be eradicated” necessarily involves the advocacy of 
a “particular economic creed.” Moreover, Mrs. Hubback does not say 
that the teacher should simply advocate one particular policy rather 
than another. She urges also a discussion of “the moral and economic 
issues involved,” e.g. in the eradication of poverty, but thinks that such 
a discussion can be embarked upon without it being found necessary 
“to advocate any particular economic creed.” Now an understanding of 
the “issues involved” in any political choice—and all the “choices” in- 
stanced by Mrs. Hubback are, in the last analysis, political choices— 
inevitably implies a certain partiality towards one of the conflicting set 
of issues. And this partiality may be expected to be more or less pro- 
nounced according to the depth of one’s insight into the nature of those 


* Implicit in the whole of this argument is, of course, the complete rejection 
of the view that by instilling in the citizen “the desire for international co-operation 
rather than for nationalistic self-sufficiency” one is doing anything at all to remove 
the causes of nationalistic self-sufficiency; or that by advocating that “poverty 
should be eradicated” one is moving any nearer to the goal aimed at. For the large 
majority (not to say all) of those for whom the Adult Education movement primarily 
caters, belong to the economically dependent stratum and the choices in question 
do not really rest with them. Hence, also, they cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
to be “confronted with” a choice at all. And if it be urged, either in the classroom 
or on the political platform, that, in order for those desiderata to be realized, the 
“minority” should voluntarily renounce its position of economic power, the plain 
answer is that there is not the slightest reason why, if it acts rationally from its 
own standpoint, it should do so, 
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issues. Where, therefore, in a Class on “Education for Citizenship” the 
teacher has a thorough grasp of the implications of the “issues involved” 
in the choice he advocates, any attempt by him to approach them 
from a ‘neutral’ standpoint and to discuss them “without advocating 
any particular economic creed” is likely to place his whole discussion 
on so patent a plane of unreality as to invite comment from even the 
dullest of his students and it is fraught with the certain danger of 
intellectual insincerity on his part. 

The belief which usually inspires such attempts at impartiality 
in the discussion of controversial matters is the commendable, but 
wholly illusory, belief that the ‘neutral’ approach to political issues 
is the only ‘scientific’ approach; that any other must reduce the whole 
standard of teaching to the level of “propaganda.” But, as already 
indicated, the teaching of “what should be” is in itself propaganda, 
and the refusal to face this fact and all its implications by trying to 
raise the content of such teaching to the status of objective truth is 
simply to prostitute science to the service of propaganda. “The 
‘middle line’ ’—as the renowned German sociologist, Max Weber, 
has classically put it—‘“‘is not by one hair’s breadth more scientific truth 
than are the extremest Party ideals from the Right or the Left.”* 

I turn, next, to a consideration of “citizenship” in the context 
“education for citizenship.” 

The word “citizen” is used in every-day language in three very 
different shades of meaning. The first, and narrowest, of these denotes 
“an inhabitant of a city.” The third, and widest, is found in such 
metaphorical expressions as “a citizen of the world,” by which we 
seek to lend colour to the fact that the modern world is an inter- 
dependent whole and that no State can to-day afford to adopt a 
policy, social, economic or political, without first weighing the 
impact of that policy on other States and on its own relations with 
them. And this third shade of meaning of the word “citizen” points 
also to its second sense, namely, a member of the politically sovereign 
body in any territorially limited society: the State. Since the first 
meaning of the word is too restricted, and the third too wide, to 


* Max Weber: “Die ‘Objektivitat sozialwissenschaftlicher und sozialpolitischer 
Erkenntnis.” (Gessammelte Aufsatze zur Wissenschaftslebre; pp. 146-214). Cf. also 
his essay. “Der Sinn der ‘Werifreiheit’ der soziologischen und cekonomischen 


Wissenschaften,” ibid., pp. 451-502, passim. 
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cover the implications attached to it in the phrase “education for 
citizenship,” both of them will be left out of account in this discussion 
and we shall focus attention solely on its second meaning. 

In this sense, then—which is probably also the literally correct one* 
—a citizen is a member of a State and “citizenship,” therefore, means 
the conference by the State on the individual of such membership, to 
which there attach certain well-defined legal obligations and political 
rights or privileges. This being so, however, it would seem logical 
to ask why, if citizenship is conferred or withheld by the State, 
education for citizenship, i.e. education to become a citizen, is necessary 
at all. This question is apposite because it serves to throw into relief 
the dual interpretation that can be placed upon the word “citizenship”; 
for it is sometimes used in its strictly juridical meaning and sometimes 
in a looser political context. The question was prompted by what 
was, clearly, the legal definition of “citizenship.” Equally clearly, 
however, it is used by Mrs. Hubback and the other writers of the 
articles referred to in its political meaning. Politically defined “citizen- 
ship means the contribution of our instructed judgment to the public 
good.” } But this definition does not, unfortunately, carry us very far. 
For it gives rise at once to two very recondite questions. In the first 
place, what is “our instructed judgment”? Secondly, what is “the 
public good”? In the last analysis, everything turns on the answer 
we supply to the second question. But what if no agreement as to 
‘the right answer’ is possible? How, if the conception of “the public 
good” which inspired the passing of the Trades Disputes and Trades 
Union Act (1927) is experienced by the whole Trades Union move- 
ment of this country as a euphemism for “the good of the employers”? 
How, again, if the P.A.C. in South Wales conceives of the “public 
good” in a sense diametrically opposed to that which the unemployed 
miners attach to the phrase? The difficulties we encounter in seeking 
a definition of “the public good” with which the necessary unanimous 
concurrence could be hoped for are, therefore, I submit, insuperable. 
Hence, also, “our instructed judgment”—to have meaning at all— 


* The word “civitas” is used by the earlier Latin authors in the sense of “‘the 
State” or “body politic” and it is not until we come to the writings of Quintilius 
and Suetonius that we find it construed to mean a “city” in the modern English 
sense of that word. 


t¢ Harold Laski: A Grammar of Politics, Pt. I, Ch. 1. 
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must be set in the context of our different and conflicting conceptions 
of what constitutes “the public good.” 

Now, from this two things follow. First, since the “choice before 
him” for which—in education for citizenship—the teacher is expected 
to “equip the citizen,” is equivalent, as we have seen, to the choice 
he would himself make, it harmonizes with his own particular con- 
ception of “the public good.” But what that conception is, and, still 
more, how it is to be realized in practice, is—in a class stratified 
society—inseparably linked up with a particular economic, social and 
political “creed.” It is, therefore, impossible to escape the conclusion 
that the advocacy of any of the “better general policies” referred to 
by Mrs. Hubback necessitates the advocacy, also, of a “particular 
economic....” or, more correctly, “politico-economic creed.” 
Secondly, since different teachers must be expected to have divergent 
conceptions of “the public good,” they will probably be advocating 
different “economic creeds.” Hence, “education for citizenship” cannot 
be uniform and, in many cases, may not even be similar, in content. 
But here we appear to have reached an impasse. For if “education 
for citizenship” reflects the various teachers’ differently instructed 
judgments concerning the “public good,” so that what A deems the 
“better,” B deems the “worse general policy,” must not such educa- 
tion end in a labyrinthine confusion? Is such “education,” then, 
possible at all? At first sight, perhaps, one might be tempted to answer 
in the negative. A moment’s careful reflection, however, should show, 
not only that “education for citizenship” is possible, but that no 
modern State could for long exist without it. 

However metaphysical theories may picture it, the State is essen- 
tially the instrument of political coercion which, in marginal situations, 
is invoked to maintain the economic foundations of a particular social 
structure. It is, however, one of the most vital functions of the State 
to prevent, as far as possible, such marginal situations ever arising. 
And the only method by which it can efficiently fulfil this function 
is by “educating” its citizens in those ideas and beliefs which together 
go to make up the ideological superstructure of the society whose 
economico-political substructure it seeks to safeguard. The character 
of these ideas and beliefs will vary with the nature of the specific 
economic and social system contemplated. They are different, clearly, 
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in a capitalist from what they would be in a communist society, and 
in each of these systems of society they will change somewhat in 
accordance with the development of these systems. Moreover, from 
the degree of insistence with which at any given time the State deems 
it necessary to inculcate in its citizens “loyalty” to these fundamental 
ideas and beliefs, can be gauged the extent to which it fears for the 
safety of the objective economic basis of the social structure it tries 
to maintain. The same thing can be put in more familiar terms by 
saying that the degree of ‘tolerance’ shown by the Government 
towards ‘extremist propaganda,’ i.e. ideas born of a conception of “‘the 
public good” which conflicts sharply with that which it itself upholds, 
reflects its confidence that that propaganda ‘will fall on deaf ears.’ 
This, again, is true of any State, irrespective of the specific character 
of the society in which it functions. And whilst the content of such 
education for citizenship will, of course, be entirely different in 
different systems of society, its outward manifestations will— 
except, perhaps, from the artistic point of view,—be substantially 
similar in all modern societies. The criteria of political reliability in 
teachers will differ; so also will the contents of historical textbooks 
and the theoretical approach to some of the social sciences;* so, again, 
will political symbols and the character of State ceremonies, pageants 
and festivals; but in all States these are the outward forms in which 
we encounter education for citizenship, and the function of such 
education is the same in all States: to strengthen the ideological basis 
of a particular socio-economic order. 

It goes without saying that this type of education for citizenship, 
like that contemplated by Mrs. Hubback, is propagandistic in nature. 
The vital difference, however, is that, whereas Mrs. Hubback’s 
“should be” is different from the “what is,” the “should be” advocated 
in the education for citizenship given by the State is identical with 
the “what is”; viz. the fundaments of a specific order of society. 
And there is, also, this further difference: education for citizenship— 
as envisaged by Mrs. Hubback—veils its essentially propagandistic 
content behind a pseudo-scientific garb; thus it is neither proper 
education nor good propaganda. For education for citizenship, like 


* Problems connected with the teaching of the social sciences will be discussed 
in the second of these articles. 
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propaganda, lives only by the grace of the State. If what it “advocates” 
as “the better rather than the worse general policy” is considered by 
the authorities to be obnoxious, dangerous or even seditious propa- 
ganda, an organization—whatever its name—engaged in “education 
for citizenship” will be declared an unlawful association; nor will the 
plea that its ‘main object’ is to promote education for citizenship 
suffice to save it from compulsory dissolution unless the court is 
satisfied beyond a doubt that it cannot be deemed to exist for any 
illegal purpose. If dissolved, it would cease to exist de facto as well 
as de jure; because, unlike an avowedly propagandist body, e.g. a 
political party, it has neither the ‘martyr’s faith’ nor the organizational 
elasticity and plasticity to continue its propagandist and agitational 
activity “underground.” Hence, not only is education for citizenship 
(as understood by Mrs. Hubback) suspect for pedagogic reasons, it 
is in the long run also almost valueless from the propagandist’s point 
of view. On the other hand, all this, clearly, does not apply to the 
education for citizenship given by the State. Its variety and subtlety 
is such that only the “rebel” discerns in it a propagandist taint; 
indeed, if it were otherwise, this education for citizenship would have 
failed in its object and the consequences of such failure would not 
be long in making their appearance. For that object, once again, is 
the preservation of the ideologies peculiar to a particular system of 
social organization, and, over and above this, this kind of education 
for citizenship is the instrument for forging, and for guaranteeing 
the continuance of, that social cohesion which—whatever the economic 
basis or the organizational form of a society—alone lends meaning to 
the word “society.” 

To sum up. I have sought to show (a) that “education for citizen- 
ship”—in the meaning Mrs. Hubback attaches to the phrase—cannot 
claim to be scientific in character and, pro tanto, cannot be deemed 
to be education at all; (4) that, since the propagandistic element is 
part and parcel of education for citizenship, any attempt on the 
teacher’s part to refrain from “‘advocating a particular economic creed” 
in his teaching of what should be is—from the standpoint of honesty 
in teaching—bound to be a perilous adventure; (c) that in so far as 
that attempt is inspired by the belief that the ‘neutral’ is the scientific 
approach to controversial questions as to what should be, it rests on 
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a grave illusion; (d) that, even when such an attempt is made, it 
cannot succeed, because what “the better rather than the worse general 
policy” is depends on “our instructed judgment” as to what con- 
stitutes “the public good” and that judgment is a function of our 
“particular economic creed”; (e) that the only kind of education for 
citizenship which can be realistically conceived of is—in psycho- 
analytic phraseology*—the formation, in children and adults, of strong 
libidinal cathexes of the object to those ideas and beliefs which con- 
stitute the ideological foundation of any given economic, social and 
political system and which are the ties that, in that system of society, 
make social cohesion possible. 

The final conclusion to be drawn from this discussion is, I submit, 
that the notion of education for citizenship in Mrs. Hubback’s article 
must be rejected by all whose main concern in their pedagogic activity 
is the pursuit of objective knowledge of scientific truth. 

To an analysis of the implications of “education in citizenship” 
the second of these articles will be devoted. 


* The whole approach to the discussion in the last two pages was the psycho- 
analytic approach, though limitations of space made it necessary to express the 
main ideas in the simplest of ee nay language. But propaganda and the technique 
by which it operates cannot, I think, be really understood if it is not studied from 
the angle of sycho-analytic theory. The standard work in this connection is 
Sigmund Freud's Massenpsychologie und Ich Analyse; translated into English under 
the title Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. The translation, however, is in 
so far unsatisfactory as there is a fundamental sociological difference between the 
“group” and the “mass,” and the work should, therefore, if possible be read in the 
original version. 
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Some Recent Gramophone Records 
J. R. WILLIAMS 


Vocal and Chamber Music 


UTSIDE orchestral music the Columbia and H.M.V. records 

which I have received since this Journal last went to press 
do not include anything of the first importance, but the renewed 
attempts to record a full-dress chorus and orchestra are interesting. 
During the Leeds Festival of late 1934 Columbia attempted to capture 
some of the items, and the results are now available. Beecham is 
responsible for the conducting in each case, and it is perhaps quite 
an important point in the history of recording that he has publicly 
expressed satisfaction with the work. Presumably, however, he relaxed 
his severe standards a little, in view of the well-known difficulty of 
recording massed choral tone. The truth is that in the best recordings 
there are still moments when a choral fortissimo reminds one of a 
cross-cut saw tackling a stiffish bit of oak, and these records are 
not entirely free from such moments. But they will give an idea, to 
anyone who could not attend the Festival, of the magnificence of 
the singing. Probably the barbaric Choral Dance No. 17 from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor’? (LX369-70) will do this best, since the 
women’s voices, which record best, predominate. It is the women’s 
voices, also, which are the more splendid half of the Leeds chorus— 
to hear the contraltos, which sound at times like a gigantic body 
of ’cellos, is a musical experience of some importance. Musically the 
fill-up of these two records is more important, since it is the “Qui 
Tollis” from Mozart’s Mass in C minor, a work of great strength 
which had something like a revival at this Festival. The recording, 
however, is decidedly dull, the Mass being better represented by 
the Kyrie Eleison sung by Miss Dora Labbette and chorus (LBig, 
10 inch). By some kindness of the microphone Miss Labbette’s voice 
is actually more impressive than it was in the hall. Later additions 
to this series are a few choruses from Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” 
and they have mixed success. ““The Lord is a Man of War” does 
quite well by the men’s voices (LB2o, 10 inch). Also one side of 
LX378 comes off very well, but on the other side the chorus, probably 
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owing to some misjudgment in the placing of microphones, is sur- 
prisingly faint, and we have the unusual experience of hearing “The 
horse and his rider” totally engulfed by a mere orchestra. 

An event in the world of chamber music is the H.M.V. recording, 
by Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin, of what is, after all, Beethoven’s 
greatest sonata for violin and piano: the “Kreutzer” (DB2409-2412). 
The playing of the prodigious Yehudi is solid as well as brilliant, 
but the first movement is disappointing. The second theme is slowed 
down and sentimentalized, though one would think its long, sustained 
notes formed sufficient natural contrast with the urgent rhythms of 
the preceding music. Then the very last ounce of value is extracted 
from all pauses, and occasionally this most vital “presto” is trans- 
formed almost to a “pomposo,” so that the movement has the air 
of flagging frequently; whereas in the hands of, say, Kreisler in his 
great days, even a pause in the midst of this movement gave the 
impression of impetuous music reined back for a fresh onset. Never- 
theless the Menuhin performance has many big qualities. The second 
movement is the most satisfying, the violin tone having all the 
warmth, even in brilliance, that one could wish; and the Finale, 
though this also slacks off a little too readily for the taste of this 
reviewer, has the rhythmical vitality which puts a fitting end to this 
gigantic rhythmical celebration of Beethoven’s. The recording is 
good, except for inevitable defects, due either to Beethoven’s occa- 
sionally thick writing for pianoforte, or to the inherent defects of 
the instrument, which is always a little ludicrous when it blandly 
utters a thin “prink-prink” as substitute for a melody like the 
theme of the slow movement, which was obviously conceived for 
the sustained singing-tone of the violin. 

For students of musical architecture an interesting contrast with 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata is the Brahms Quartet in C minor (Op. 60) 
for pianoforte, violin, viola and ’cello, the recording of which by a 
combination from North America (the Cumpson Quartet) only just 
escaped notice in the last issue. It is in his handling of the design 
rather unfortunately known as sonata-form that Brahms reveals the 
ravages which the Romantic movement had worked in the field of 
music. A well-established feature of this design was the contrast of a 
“masculine” first theme and a “feminine” second one, and Beethoven 
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had shown how the building-in of the “feminine” element could 
result in a gain rather than a loss of strength. But with Brahms the 
feminine has too often been replaced by the unmanly. In the middle 
of a would-be heroic movement, the music suddenly gives up the 
struggle and makes an un-heroic, Romantic submission which would 
have shocked Mozart. The C minor Quartet, like most of Brahms’s 
large works, illustrates this, but it has most of the Brahmsian virtues 
too, and is to be recommended, as a characteristic piece, to the 
composer’s followers. (Columbia LX365-8). 

Of minor records I can speak with most enthusiasm of the singing 
of Ina Souez in “Come Scoglio” from Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
—a prodigious piece of singing, which, almost as much as Mozart’s 
music, seems to justify vocal display. (Columbia DX671). For pianists 
there is Solomon, with all the Romantic traditions thick upon him, 
playing, with tender care for every sighand droop, Chopin’s Fantasia 
in F minor (Columbia DX668-9). Two F major studies, brilliantly 
played, fill out the second record. But all such events are overshadowed 
by Cortot’s recording, for H.M.V., of Chopin’s complete waltzes. 
Cortot’s superb pianism and musicianship can make Chopin sound 
like Beethoven, if that is not a left-handed compliment. Beethoven 
himself is represented by the C sharp minor sonata (nick-named the 
“Moonlight”), played with unshakable dignity by Backhaus (H.M.V., 
DB2405-6). The fill-up, an arrangement of the Pastorale from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, is such enchanting music that any musician would 
wish to get it all under his own fingers at some time; but no one 
who has heard it on the strings and oboes would wish to hear it 
on the tin kettle, as Elgar disrespectfully called the piano. 


A USEFUL little handbook has lately been issued for those who are inclined 
to undertake some form of voluntary social service. It is called WHAT 
CAN I DO? by O. Alsager Maclver (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d.). It describes 
the varieties of Local Government work and voluntary bodies, and explains 
how access to this sort of activity can be best reached. One of its chief 
merits is that it does not content itself with a bald recital of the available 
kinds of social service; it humanizes the catalogue by effective anecdotes 
which serve to make plain what each agency is trying to do. It contains 
also a list of the names and addresses of societies which need voluntary 
helpers. 
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The Experiment in Loan Exhibitions 

The Institute’s experiment in the provision of Loan Exhibitions of pictures 
in the smaller towns and country districts has been completed since the 
last Bulletin was published. Its aim, it may be recalled, was to discover 
what demand existed in such places for opportunities to see good original 
pictures, and what facilities were feasible for the satisfaction of the demand. 

The experiment was made possible principally by the readiness with 
which private owners agreed to lend some of their best pictures; and the 
total number of these loans was 230, of which fifty were lent by Sir Michael 
Sadler. With few exceptions all the pictures were examples of English and 
French painting of the last fifty years, and their range thus enabled them 
to be displayed as to show the main developments from Impressionism 
to the new abstract tendencies. 

The Institute was fortunate in securing, at each of the three centres 
chosen, a generous co-operation of local interests. The Civic Authorities 
at Barnsley and Swindon put the best halls in the town at our disposal, 
and carried out such structural and lighting alterations as enabled the 
exhibits to be set out to the best advantage. At Silver End, in Essex, the 
manufacturing firm of Crittalls lent the excellent hall which they have built 
for the use of the village. Apart from this provision of suitable premises, 
local collaboration was forthcoming in matters of supervision, publicity, 
etc. Both Swindon and Silver End possess flourishing branches of the 
Workers’ Educational Association; and in both places the branch officers 
and members took the lead in organizing the local arrangements. At 
Barnsley the Director of Education and his staff shouldered the responsibility. 
This assistance was so able, as well as enthusiastic, that the onerous business 
of a prolonged exhibition visited by thousands of visitors was effected at 
all three places without a single hitch or accident or error of judgment. 
School-teachers, as usual, devoted both time and thought to giving their 
children a chance to make the best use of the occasion. Many arranged 
to bring parties after school hours. At Swindon eighty of them went to 
special “coaching” sessions arranged by the Head of the Swindon College 
of Art so as to make themselves more useful guides to their classes. 

Nor does this complete the record of co-operation which has distinguished 
the whole enterprise. The Exhibitions were designed to be supplemented 
in two important ways. The first was by the provision of two or three 
talks each week at each centre; and the Institute’s invitation to art critics 
to give these talks was so generously received that it was possible to give 
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more than thirty during the twenty-five days of exhibition. Speakers as 
distinguished as Eric Newton, J. E. Barton and Margaret Bulley (all well- 
known for their wireless talks), John Rothenstein, Professor Talbot Rice, 
Randall Davies, Edward Halliday, Robin Tanner, Horace Shipp and 
Margaret Tabor, gave their services willingly; and their reports of the 
quality and size of their audiences confirm the view that the talks were a 
most valuable supplement to the scheme. 

It was also felt desirable that there should be in frequent attendance 
persons expert enough to answer visitors’ questions or to resolve difficulties 
on the spot. These “observers” were recruited principally from local art 
schools and secondary schools, and were reinforced by volunteers who 
had a particular knowledge of pictures and a sympathy with the general 
idea of the scheme. Among these volunteers were retired professional men, 
doctors, schoolmasters, teachers, lawyers, all of whom appeared to welcome 
the opportunity to do this kind of thing. 

Two more references will complete the outline of the arrangements 
which were planned to ensure the fullest value from the experiment. 
Catalogues were issued free to all visitors—who were of course admitted 
to the Exhibitions without charge—and a simple form of inquiry was 
circulated to all who cared to fill it. The questions were few and explicit— 
Which pictures do you like best? Why do you like them best? What 
opportunities do you get to look at pictures? How, in your opinion, might 
these facilities be improved? 

The. Exhibitions, each containing an average of seventy pictures, opened 
within a few days of each other. Dr. Mansbridge opened the Swindon 
show, where the Exhibition was accorded a civic welcome. Dr. Jane Walker 
opened at Silver End; and the Mayor of Barnsley opened the Exhibition 
in his town. From the first day it was evident that the plan was going to 
be a success. The Exhibitions aroused very keen interest in the local press, 
which immediately began a correspondence that continued for the duration 
of the experiment. In a little over three weeks more than 10,000 adults 
saw the pictures; and parties of school children to the number of 6,000 
were taken round by their teachers. These figures, which are not an estimate 
but a record made by doorkeepers, are remarkably high. It should also be 
made clear that they represent a steady daily attendance, and not an initial 
crowd followed by a diminishing dribble in subsequent days. At one 
centre, indeed, the average attendance was rapidly rising in the final week. 

All three collections had been arranged so as to secure a balance between 
tradition and experiment; and observers at each of them report that the more 
advanced work has caused keen but intelligent controversy. There were 
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many visitors who spoke sharply about “goitred women with mis-shapen 
arms” and about the Girl with the Green Eyebrows, but there was equally 
a readiness on the part of many to listen to expositions of what the newer 
art is attempting to do, and why it has parted company with the older 
representational kind. 

Two interesting signs of the degree of interest aroused by the Exhibitions 
are first, the almost continuous discussions (already referred to) in the local 
newspapers, and second, the quality of the questionnaires which have been 
filled up and returned by visitors. Careful scrutiny is being undertaken 
of these answers; and the Institute believes that from this source it willbe 
able to produce some useful and first hand evidence about present standards 
of popular taste in pictures. Even a cursory inspection of the comments 
which visitors have set down in the questionnaires shows the main currents 
of opinion. There is, for instance, a unanimous feeling that Exhibitions of 
this kind fill a profound need. One visitor says “If we could have such a 
show even for one month each year it would be a fine thing; but we mustn’t 
be greedy, for very few places as little as Silver End are ever likely to 
have a show at all.” There is not one single exception to this conviction 
that the Exhibitions should be made available on a vastly bigger scale. 

Many correspondents declare that their previous opportunities of seeing 
pictures have suffered from being so brief as well as so rare. Visits to the 
collections in the nearest big town are perforce so rapid as to give no time 
for the digestion of what they see. But when, as in this experiment, the 
pictures are accessible for more than three weeks, a visitor can survey the 
pictures leisurely and can return again and again to confirm or to refute 
a first impression. The value of this slow-absorption process is one to 
which hundreds of visitors have testified. 

The first favourites at all the exhibitions were pictures of the representa- 
tional kind. Eurich’s Blue Barge was a big hit at Swindon, and there were 
many admiring comments made on the fidelity of its line and colour. Other 
first choices were similarly scenes of everyday life—such as a kitchen scene 
by Richard Carline, Cedric Morris’s Disused Clay Pit, and Henry Lamb’s 
Football Edition (a group of eager fellows scanning the stop-press results). 
Portraits were evidently very attractive, too; and Sir William Rothenstein’s 
Cotswold Thatcher, Vanessa Bell’s Portrait of Duncan Grant, Henry Lamb’s 
Irish Girl, Stanley Spencer’s Elsie, were all rated high. Yet at this same 
Swindon exhibition there was a good reception for a typical composition 
of C. R. W. Nevinson’s—Swallows in Spring, and for a teasing Stanley 
Spencer; the only example of more advanced art which found no support 
was a surrealistic guitar of Ben Nicholson’s. 
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Barnsley reacted in pretty much the same way. The many lovely land- 
scapes from Sir Michael Sadler’s collection were warmly approved; so was 
Mark Gertler’s portrait of his mother; but the more determined excursions 
into post-impressionism evoked a banner headline in the local paper “Is 
Barnsley Having Its Leg Pulled?”—followed by a sub-heading “But the 
show is free anyway.” Yet this attitude was in many cases modified when, 
in the talks and in the discussions with observers, the intention of some 
of these advanced pictures was discussed. Edward Wadsworth’s Floats 
instigated the most striking instance of this readiness to entertain second 
thoughts. The picture is an assembly of a variety of fishermen’s floats, 
very pleasingly built up into a design. Dubious spectators were reminded 
that the only ‘revolutionary’ element in the picture was that, whereas other 
painters use flowers or fruit to build up a still-life composition, Wadsworth 
had chosen common objects. Once this simple distinction was assimilated, 
many visitors seemed ready to enjoy this amusing and beautifully-coloured 
design. From all three centres there is refreshing evidence of this readiness 
to reconsider a first hostile judgment and to thaw under the influence of 
tactful exposition. 

The questionnaire invited visitors not only to say which pictures they 
liked best, but also why they preferred them. This obviously difficult 
question naturally provoked few answers of a sophisticated, well-informed 
kind; but it has given many clues to the qualities which the plain man 
looks for. Hundreds of people have said that their test is whether the picture 
is one they “want to live with.” Others like a picture because “it brings 
out an underlying design in ordinary things”; or because it has an abundance 
of detail, or because it reminds them of people and places they have known. 
The predominant test is one of fidelity to “real life”; the picture is so 
“life-like,” so “‘realistic,” so ‘‘accurate.” 

The experiment has been an unquestionable success in its first phase; 
and it has evoked requests from many places that we should provide Exhi- 
bitions for them as well. How far this is possible, on administrative and 
financial grounds, remains to be seen. But how far it is desirable is thoroughly 
established. The whole enterprise has been well received, but only in the 
three localities but by all authoritative opinion. It has attracted remarkably 
full notice in the national press; and the newspaper cuttings fill over forty 
pages of a scrap book of foolscap size. 

A detailed report of the experiment is being prepared and will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. On the basis of its findings the Institute will 
have to consider whether the venture can be applied on a bigger and more 
permanent scale. 
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The Annual Conference 

All members of the Institute will by now have received the Provisional 
Programme of the Fourteenth Annual Conference. Its subject is one 
which, since it was chosen some months ago, has become even more 
significant since the establishment of King George’s Jubilee Trust for 
Youth Movements. Fourteen to Eighteen: the Preparation for Adult Education 
is the general title of the Conference; and its sessions have been planned 
to cover all the main problems involved in the provision of facilities for 
this age-group. The Conference will open with an address which will 
re-affirm the emphasis which needs to be put upon education if democracy 
is to be maintained, and if the rising generation is to be nurtured in demo- 
cratic values and methods. The second session will consider the social 
background of young people from fourteen to eighteen; its problems of 
outlook and temperament; its working-day conditions and their effect upon 
the growing mind. Against this background the Conference will ihen dis- 
cuss the facilities which at present exist for the social and educational needs 
of this age-group. A number of authoritative speakers will describe, 
critically as well as factually, the work done by such voluntary agencies 
as Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, the junior sections of Adult Organisations, 
out-door movements, and so on. This will be reinforced by an account 
of the work done for young people by Local Education Authorities; and 
it will be further supplemented by a discussion of those national policies 
which have been applied or proposed in this ficld. Two well-known 
speakers, with special industrial experience, will be invited to give the 
Conference two contrasting opinions on what industry is doing for youth, 
and in what respects it could improve or amend its attempt to make working 
life itself a valuable social experience. 

This detailed consideration of what is at present done for youth, and 
what is immediately proposed, will be rounded off in a final session in which 
the speakers will present their ideas of what kind of education is best for 
youth. This concluding session is designed to provide an opportunity 
for free discussion of youth policies for to-morrow. 

There will be an extra session not directly related to the subject of the 
Conference. It has been included to meet the wishes of a great number 
of people who desire to hear something of the progress of the residential 
college movement in adult education. One of the most experienced workers 
in this field will describe what has been done in this country and abroad 
to create these colleges, and what the prospects are for an extension of 
the system. 

The Conference promises to be an interesting one. As it is likely to 
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attract many visitors we suggest that members of the Institute who want 
to be sure of a good choice of rooms should lose no time in sending their 
applications to the office. The date of the Conference is September 20-23; 
and the place is Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting was held at the University of London Club on 
Saturday, May 11, with Dr. Mansbridge in the chair. The Annual Report 
was considered in detail, and the meeting expressed its satisfaction at the 
amount and quality of the work which had been accomplished during 
the year. A message was read from Lord Sankey in which he commended 
in particular the Loan Exhibitions scheme, and the development of the 
quarterly journal; and in which he emphasized the hope that Mr. R. S. 
Lambert’s outline of a Plan of Action would commend itself to the member- 
ship of the Institute. Dr. Mansbridge spoke in general terms of the Institute’s 
work during the year, and Dr. Jane Walker and the Secretary contributed 
an account of the first results of the Art experiment. 

On the conclusion of the business Mr. Lambert, who was welcomed 
by the meeting to the office of a Vice-Chairman, addressed the gathering 
on the subject of his “Plan of Action.” 

He emphasized and developed certain points set forth in the Plan, 
notably those which related to the part which the Institute is taking in the 
experimental work of adult education. He showed how, in one venture 
after the other, the Institute has taken a lead in devising forms of education 
which should be apt to the needs of the times; and how it has consistently 
striven to impress upon all who are engaged in education the special claims 
and requirements of the adult community. He declared that the bare 
catalogue of its activities was a handsome justification of its claim to be, 
in Lord Haldane’s words, the G.H.Q. of adult education. 

Yet the Institute suffered, Mr. Lambert continued, from an insufficiency 
of recognition from the very bodies whom it most closely served. Its 
income was inadequate and precarious, and it was therefore able to carry 
out only a fraction of the excellent projects it conceived. Rich as the 
Institute was in initiative and expertise it was handicapped by its frail 
resources of revenue; and neither in premises nor in personnel was it 
adequately equipped for the abundant work which it wanted to undertake. 
He outlined what he considered two important and feasible lines of develop- 
ment. In the field of formal adult education there was still room for the 
improvement of facilities for consultation and policy discussion. For 
example there was the need for some kind of Standing Council of L.E.A. 
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members of the Institute, who would find in the Institute a convenient 
and impartial meeting-ground for dealing with the problems specially 
affecting the L.E.A. interest in adult education. Such a council or com- 
mittee would hold meetings of its own, secure the advantage of other 
kinds of opinion and experience within the Institute and _ institute 
such inquiries and experiments as could not be undertaken by official 
L.E.A. channels. A similar committee for voluntary bodies might create 
joint machinery ready to operate in the name of all of them in such matters, 
for example, as an approach to the Government. The whole purport of 
such a policy would be to weld more closely together that very loose 
federation of interests now assembled in adult education. 

In the field of popular education there were ample possibilities of useful 
co-ordinating work. The Loan Exhibitions experiment showed how exten- 
sive were the needs of provision of this kind. Music and Science offered 
similar spheres of experiment. Music education to-day was in a chaotic 
and transitory condition. There was an urgent need for an inquiry, set up 
by the Institute in collaboration with music bodies, to investigate the 
methods and prospects of fostering a wide and intelligent interest in the 
practice and the understanding of music. In Science there were thousands 
of small separate clubs and societies whose work and effort were suffering 
from the absence of a co-ordinating and directive force. It was within 
the sphere of a body such as the Institute to establish a national centre 
for amateur scientific activity, which would become to popular science 
what the British Association is to professional science. 

For the fulfilment of these aspirations the Institute might need to modify 
some elements of its constitution; although it should remain primarily an 
association of individual members concerned with the proper use of leisure. 

But more vital than the need for changes of constitution was the need 
for the provision of funds. On the record of its achievement and on the 
quality of its projects the Institute had a strong case for presentation to 
those bodies, such as trusts, who had the power to foster and develop 
activities of the kind which, as the Institute had demonstrated, it was 
both ready and capable of carrying out. 

Mr. Lambert’s suggestions were received with evident interest in the 
course of a brisk discussion. The meeting clearly felt that the proposals 
should be carried further; and that the Council of the Institute should 
lose no time in devising the kind of action which would test the possibilities 
of Mr. Lambert’s suggestions. It should be added that many members 
unable to attend the Annual Meeting have expressed the hope that the 
Plan will be developed as rapidly as possible. 
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The Council some time ago approved the Book Scheme Committee’s 
proposals for a collaboration with the Library Association whereby the 
administration of the Scheme would gradually devolve upon local libraries 
under the supervision of the Library Association in all areas where they 
could render effective service. The Library Association undertook the actual 
collection and distribution of books and periodicals; while the Institute 
agreed to direct the appeal work. Local libraries are in many instances 
supplying the Clubs and Centres in their areas; and their allocations are 
being supplemented from the Library Association’s central depot at Chaucer 
House. The Institute’s Appeal Committee has created a fresh access of 
gifts by a national appeal through the Churches; by a campaign in the 
provincial newspapers; and by a house to house collection by Boy Scouts. 

At its recent meetings the Book Scheme Committee considered whether 
it could usefully continue to do this work. The factors involved were: 
(a) the very limited funds available for appeal work, (4) the pressure of 
other activities upon the Institute’s limited staff, (¢) the success of the 
Library Association in carrying out the distribution side of the scheme; 
and its evident sympathy with the enterprise as a whole. 

The Committee expressed a wish to terminate its participation in the 
Book Scheme, so long as it could be assured that the voluntary element 
embodied within it would be preserved by the Library Association. Dis- 
cussions with the Library Association have elicited from them an agreement 
that they should take over the entire scheme. A new Appeal Committee 
will be established; and the Library Association have invited the Council 
to nominate three members of the Council to join three members of the 
Library Association on such a Committee. The value of these proposals 
is that they will concentrate the scheme in a single administrative unit, 
without eradicating from it that voluntary principle which the Institute 
has continuously striven to retain. 

The Council has accepted the proposal; and has nominated Miss Ashby, 
Mr. Clifford Hall and Mr. S. Myers to join the new Appeal Committee. 


A Residential College for Scotland 


A further step towards the establishment of a residential educational college 
for Scotland was taken on Saturday, May 18, at a Conference convened by 
the Scottish Branch of the Institute at Newbattle Abbey. The building has 
been offered by Lord Lothian, and the offer includes 125 acres of gardens, 
woodlands and park, as well as a library and picture gallery. There were 150 
delegates present, representing Universities, Education Committees and 
z* 
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statutory and voluntary organizations. Sir Robert Rait in opening the Con- 
ference explained that since Lord Lothian first made his generous proposal 
three years ago, they had had many discussions on the question of transform- 
ing Newbattle Abbey into a residential college, on the model of Coleg Har- 
lech in North Wales; and the Conference had been called in order to con- 
sider the possibility of the plan. Sir Godfrey Collins, Secretary of State for 
Scotland, said that although his Department must maintain a certain detach- 
ment, he felt that Lord Lothian’s offer was a challenge to Scotland to provide 
for men and women an opportunity to enrich and systematize their know- 
ledge in congenial and inspiring surroundings. The Newbattle Abbey 
scheme offered four kinds of opportunity. First, the opportunity for the 
earnest adult student to take a full year’s course of further study; secondly, the 
opportunity of short courses for those who could only come for a week or 
so; thirdly, facilities for conferences on educational and social matters; and 
fourthly, opportunities for the solitary student who wished to write his book 
or pursue his studies in the best possible circumstances. He was glad to say 
that the Education Department would be able to assist in finding the money 
that the venture demanded; and if thirty students were in residence the De- 
partment’s grant would amount to some £600 a year. 

The Earl of Elgin, representing the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
said that his colleagues had authorized him to offer the sum of £10,000 
towards the £12,000 required for reconstructing and equipping the build- 
ing. He endorsed the view of Sir Godfrey Collins that the scheme now pre- 
sented was a challenge to Scotland. In Newbattle Abbey they had a place of 
natural beauty and historic association; and the transformation of this into a 
college that would be an integral part of the Scottish education system was 
an obligation which they must carry through. 

Sir Robert Rait declared that the whole scheme depended upon the raising 
of a further sum of £15,000 to £20,000 and that the immediate business was 
to raise an endowment fund. The Conference pledged itself to support the 
scheme by procuring the necessary endowments and bursaries; and provi- 
sional committees were appointed to take steps to bring the scheme into 
operation at an early date. 
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Reviews 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM by Lewis Corey (John Lane) 15s. 

1 HAVE not read Mr. Corey’s The House of Morgan; but I have heard it 
spoken of as a formidable indictment of American Capitalism in its developed 
financial stage. After reading The Decline of American Capitalism | feel no 
doubt of its formidableness; for Mr. Corey brings an immense mass of fact, 
figure and argument to the support of his conclusions. These conclusions, 
challenging as they are, have now reached a degree of plausibility which 
makes it impossible even for orthodox economists to ignore them. For 
what Mr. Corey, and those who think, like him, in Marxian terms are 
contending is that the present economic system, after passing through a 
phase in which it carried through a vast expansion in output and material 
wealth, is now definitely and inexorably shrinking, not because the technical 
power to produce wealth is becoming less—everyone knows that the very 
opposite is the truth—but because the expansion of productive power has 
brought with it problems that are wholly insoluble within the limits of the 
existing order of Society. 

Mr. Corey is a thorough-going Marxist. He holds, with Marx, that as the 
methods of production become more ‘capitalistic,’ so that a larger and larger 
total mass of capital is required to set in motion any given quantity of labour, 
there is an inexorable tendency for the rate of profit to fall. Struggling 
against this tendency, the owners of capital strive to lower costs, which they 
can do, broadly, only by either displacing labour or lowering its remuneration. 
But both these processes tend to narrow the market for mass-produced con- 
sumers’ goods; and the owners of capital, who are seeking to accumulate it 
further by fresh investment, cannot find additional outlets for their invest- 
ment save in an expanding market. Either they hold back from investment, 
and thus create a crisis, or they invest only in such ways as displace existing, 
less efficient instruments of production—so that in neither case does the 
total market grow fast enough to prevent a piling up of surplus workers 
and ‘redundant’ productive capacity. 

When now reformers enter the field with plans for ‘business recovery,’ 
a dilemma at once appears. For the only effective stimulus to recovery is 
to increase the range of profitability of capitalist business. But if this is 
attempted by means of wage-cuts, the market cannot be enlarged in face 
of the falling money demand of the consumers. On the other hand, if the 
reformers try to stimulate demand by raising wages, the effect is to raise 
capitalist costs and so discourage production and restrict employment. In 
some degree, a temporary escape may be found in inflation, or in public 
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works based on Government spending. But these expedients are not a cure 
but a palliative, and they are apt to end in making the crisis even worse 
when they are discontinued, or when inflation reaches uncontrolled dimen- 
sions. 

This is a formidable charge against the present economic system; and Mr. 
Corey, drawing most of his doctrines and many of his arguments from that 
inexhaustible treasury of Socialist economics, the little read Volume III of 
Marx’s Capital, backs it up with a wealth of statistical and factual illustra- 
tions from American economic history, especially during the past twenty 
years. His book, based on Marxism and assuming the Marxism approach, is 
not atall easy to read; and, like most enthusiasts, he is apt to weary his readers 
by continual over-emphasis and reiteration of argument. His book is too 
long; and his political conclusions, which amount to a brief and unqualified 
statement of the Communist case, are far too little argued in relation to his 
economic premises. Nevertheless, this volume is a portent—the first 
really competent re-statement of Marxism Socialism in terms of American 
economic development, and, quite apart from its political conclusions, a 
devastating exposure both of American financial practice in the recent past 
and of the jerry-built expedients of the ‘New Deal’ in the present. 

G. D. H. COLE 


COLLECTIVIST ECONOMIC PLANNING by NV. G. Pierson, L. von Mises, Georg 
Halm, and Enrico Barone. Edited with an introduction by F. A. von 
Hayek. (Routledge) 10s. 6d.. 

THIS volume makes available to English readers a number of essays by con- 

tinental economists—two Austrian, one German, one Dutch, and one 

Italian—written as contributions to a controversy over the problems of a 

socialist economy which has been raging on the continent for some years. 

Its literature in this country is now rapidly growing too, largely as a result of 

the remarkable recent revival of economic liberalism at the London School 

of Economics. 

One is always grateful for translations of foreign scientific works, but it 
must be said that these essays are of very unequal merit. Professor Hayek’s 
two contributions strike one as astoundingly simpliste, coming as they do, 
from one of the chief contributors to the Economics of Disequilibrium. 
Professor Pierson’s essay was originally published in 1902 and deals with 
the problem of value in a socialist community. Professor Mises’ essay of 1920 
is the first lengthy and explicit statement of views which were later elabor- 
ated in “Die Gemeinwirtschaft.” Like that work, it contains many argu- 
ments—such as discussions of motives and incentives of conduct—which 
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Professor Mises himself, in his more theoretical moments, would be the first 
to regard as economically irrelevant. There are also incidental analyses of the 
Russian system which do not show the author to be possessed of much 
foresight. There is too a more recent essay by Professor Georg Halm, in 
many ways the best in the book, and, finally, an appendix containing a mathe- 
matical study by Professor Barone of the problem of socialist production. 

The general line of argument of these essays can be put briefly and simply: 
collectivist planning cannot fulfil the promise of increasing wealth made by 
its advocates; on the contrary, by the abolition of the market, the plan 
abolishes the only mechanism of rational calculation possessed by a society 
which is based on division of labour and on exchange. It must lead to a 
progressive decline in production and in the standard of living, to a 
standardization of production and consumption, and, therefore, to a 
severe restriction of the consumers’ freedom of choice. 

It is curious that arguments of this nature should be put forward mainly 
by those who are protagonists of the fashionable “neutral” equilibrium 
economics, according to which economic quantities are relative, which 
makes summation and the comparison of aggregates impossible. Thus, if 
ours were an ideal “frictionless” economy, these economists would, by their 
own definitions, have precluded themselves from judging, as economists, its 
superiority over any other system. 

But, surely, no one knows better than Professor Hayek how full of 
“frictions” our economy is. Moreover, have not recent advances in the 
theory of imperfect competition tended to throw considerable doubt on the 
freedom of consumers in relation to questions of advertising and variety of 
commodities? And has not the theory of imperfect competition, together 
with the recent developments of monetary theory, revealed certain serious 
tendencies to dis-equilibrium inherent in our economy? 

The criticism of planning contained in this book is based on the theory of 
value. Now, the theory of value—the central core of equilibrium economics 
—is derived from a definition of economics which makes it applicable to all 
systems regardless of their institutional framework. Is it not, therefore, ob- 
vious that this theory can have nothing to say where questions of judgment 
of specific economic institutions are concerned? This is a lively and stimu- 
lating book, but it shows once more that equilibrium theory cannot prove or 
disprove the possibility or desirability of planning. 

ERICH ROLL 
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FIFTY YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM by Max Beer (Allen & Unwin) 6s. 
NO man is better qualified than Mr. Beer to write of International Socialism. 
Not only has he himself played an important part in the movement, both in 
England and in Germany; not only has he been on intimate terms with all 
its outstanding personalities; but his mind is steeped in its philosophy and 
its literature. This chronicle is concerned only in the earlier chapters with 
the details of his personal life; the remainder deals rather with his interpre- 
tation of the political events in the many countries with which his work has 
brought him into contact. But those early chapters are sufficient to point a 
vivid picture of life in the seventies in a small Galician town, with a princi- 
pally Jewish population, and to give some indication of the forces which 
moulded this very attractive, idealist spirit, and discerning, acute mind. 

Mr. Beer early left his native town and went to Germany where his 
journalistic work in favour of social reform landed him in prison and 
sent him to political exile. He came to England, and quickly became attached 
to the group of Socialists who surrounded Karl Marx. It was on 
the knowledge he gained at this time and the researches that he made into 
the early history of the Socialist movement in England that he later based 
his well known book on the history of British Socialism. The War put an 
end to his activities in this country and sent him, as an enemy alien, back to 
Berlin. The Nazi Revolution deprived him of his German nationality and, 
with an interval of two years in Moscow, he has found refuge again in 
England. 

Into this small book Mr. Beer has compressed an astonishing amount of 
illuminating comment. His discussion of the German Revolution and his 
analysis of the causes of its failure are masterly and convincing. Equal to this 
in interest is his record of a long and important conversation with Lenin in 
1911, in which they discussed their respective theories of Socialist develop- 
ment. This is to pick only two out of a long list of topics on which he has 
something of value to reveal. But perhaps the book will be valued even more 
than for the knowledge it gives of the industrial Socialist movement, as the re- 
cord of a fine spirit and a cultivated mind. And in the earlier parts of it, in 
particular, it will be remembered as a piece of notable literature. 

G. W. 


The Annual Conference of the Institute. 

Accommodation for the Fourteenth Annual Conference (to be held at 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, September 20-23) is being rapidly booked 
up. Members who hope to attend it are urged to lose no time in making 
their reservations. 
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CIVILIZATION AND THE GROWTH OF Law dy W. A. Robson, Reader in 
Administrative Law in the University of London (Macmillan) 12s. 6d. 
FOR some centuries it has been the reproach of English lawyers that they 
have remained almost completely indifferent to the trend of legal thought 
abroad. They have suffered from an overwhelming complacency founded 
upon the imagined perfection of the English legal system, which the 
occasional onslaughts of critics such as Bentham have done little to disturb. 
Dr. Robson, however, is not a Benthamite; in fact, his only point of contact 
with Bentham is that they both regard Blackstone as seriously overrated. 
That, however, is not the heresy that it used to be. The Courts have dealt 
severely with some of Blackstone’s loose thought in recent years. In this 
respect, at any rate, Dr. Robson is now on the side of the angels. 

At the present day English law, for the first time since Coke’s day, 
has become self-conscious. Social change has provoked unforeseen diffi- 
culties in the application of time-honoured legal principles. The finger of 
scorn has been pointed at one of the most revered sources of English 
law—judicial precedents. It has even been suggested that the organization 
of our judiciary is not the most perfect that the wit of man can devise. 
Worst of all, it has been hinted (cautiously and with hesitation, it is true) 
that in one or two respects we could profitably learn something from a 
study of legal systems other than our own. Can it be that at some not 
too remote date English law will be regarded as on trial, or that Bench 
and Bar will have to justify themselves to public opinion? If that stage 
is ever reached, no doubt Blackstone and Coke will chant in mournful 
numbers: “Can these things be?” If, however, English law is based on 
sure foundations, it need not fear the day of reckoning, and if it is not, 
it is well that we should put our house in order while there is yet time. 

It is high time, therefore, that the profession began to take the lay public 
into its confidence. Law is not an incantation of spells, and it is necessary 
that lawyers should explain that it is not, for the lot of the witch-doctor 
who fails to “deliver the goods” is no more a happy one than the police- 
man’s is alleged to be. Moreover, since law can no longer be insulated, 
it is necessary to explain its relation to other branches of knowledge. 
Dr. Robson has boldly undertaken the task, and he braves a rebuke for his 
temerity in his Introduction. It is no reflection upon the quality of this 
book to say that the final conclusions are not altogether convincing. It is 
doubtful whether there is a really satisfactory solution to the two questions: 
Do certain general principles, of universal validity, govern the process of 
change in all legal systems? If there are, what is the relation of those 
principles to those which underlie other sciences? 
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Nevertheless, Dr. Robson’s book is exactly the book which students 
of adult education ought to read, for it will open up many interesting 
avenues of thought, which they will wish to explore further. The author 
shows what law has meant at various stages of human development, and 
how it has come to be what it is now. Towards the end, Dr. Robson 
throws out some hints concerning what he thinks law is going to be in 
the future. This, however, is not the reason for his enquiry, and he does 
not seek to probe the problem of law in Fascist or Communist state. As 
yet, perhaps, there is too little certain evidence to found theories upon. 
The reviewer suggests, however, that Dr. Robson’s suggestion on page 
176 that “the revival by the Nazis in Germany of a racial basis of society 
is a reversion to the doctrines, not of the Middle Ages, but of the Dark 
Ages” is not altogether a true picture. Dr. Robson’s general thesis is 
that in law there is development, and Nazism is equally a development, 
though an unpleasant one. The totalitarian state has united the modern 
theory state sovereignty with the fiction of the racial tie, apparently 
within defined territory. The tribes of the Dark Ages had the racial tie, 
but neither state sovereignty nor (for some time) defined territory—that 
is what makes Nazism so formidable. 

It is the pleasant quality of Dr. Robson’s book, however, that it stimulates 
thought in practically every paragraph, and that is what the author set 
out to do. He is to be congratulated on an honest attempt to explain law, 
not only to the layman, but to the lawyer himself. 

G. W. KEETON 


GROWING OPINIONS edited by Alan Campbell Johnson (Methuen) 6s. 

THIS book is a collection of essays by a group of sixteen writers whose 
distinguishing feature is that they are under 25 years old. Its aim is to present 
a picture of what people of that age are thinking about the major problems 
of present-day life: the fact that the writers are nearly all from Oxford is 
held by the editor to make them none the less representative: “It is worse 
than a fallacy,” he writes, “‘to maintain that universities are responsible for a 
special approach to problems which no one, who has not been to them, can 
share or understand. It is in fact a sloppiness of thought, comparable only 
with that which calls an affected drawling manner of speech an ‘Oxford 
accent.’ ” 

There is no doubt that this aim has been fulfilled. Though each writer has 
been left free to express his own opinions, the general effect is a composite 
picture, rather than a set of unrelated sketches. Certain features mark the 
book as a whole. The essays are all sincere and intensely serious: there is no 
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sign of flippancy and very little of mere cleverness. The writers are critical, 
“far clearer-headed,” as Professor J. B. S. Haldane says in the Preface, “‘than 
were their predecessors ten years ago”’; but they are surprisingly tolerant: this 
“post-post-War” generation seems to regard its elders with pity rather than 
dislike or contempt. To give one example: Miss Angela Milne’s investigation 
of “The Family” is far kindlier than Somerset Maugham’s recently broadcast 
play, Zhe Breadwinner. Again, the world is too muddled for youth to feel 
cocksure: they, like their elders, are groping—and may Heaven grant them 
better success. 

As is to be expected, the essays differ in value. Some are rather like 
embryonic theses, such as Mr. Trevor Gibbens’s “Approach to Psychology” 
—an admirable survey of the subject and its many schools of thought; or 
Mr. Douglas Lord’s “Modern Art and Tradition.” Mr. Spencer Barrett 
writes ably on “The Greek Tradition”; but his anxiety to maintain his view 
that “the Greeks’ spirit showed itself above all in youthfulness and simplicity 
and directness” leads him to exaggerate, and in particular to choose the most 
platonic lines in English poetry (‘Not in entire forgetfulness,” etc.) as an 
example of what “no Greek could have written.” Another informative essay 
is that by Miss Sally Graves on “Growing Opinions in Ireland”; and Mr. 
Frank Hardie’s “Youth and Politics” is lively and illuminating. 

The title of the one educational essay, “Education in the Waste Land,” by 
Mr. Harold Stovin, shows at any rate one influence, and the line of con- 
nexion is well maintained. Mr. Stovin finds the main problem to be that of 
“the emergence of a self-conscious humanity in a highly industrialized, 
international community.” He criticizes both “the English tradition” and 
the usual “progressive” school—the former because “‘the simple end of its 
elaborate quintuple ideal is to maintain the integrity of the group-spirit at 
the expense of the individual,” the latter because “‘the approach of many 
of these people (the “‘progressives’) towards education is not one of intuitive 
response to the needs of children, but of intellectual interest in a sociological 
experiment.” This criticism is valid. There is far too much forcing of “a 
premature self-knowledge, especially in such matters as sex and civics,” and 
of a sham self-expression, as contrasted with “‘the genuine self-realization, 
which can only come truly after a child has tasted some of the acids of 
loneliness, despair, frustration, and hatred.” I hope that Mr. Stovin will 
expand this valuable essay, and that he will state his conception of the ideal 
school. Most of the essays for that matter are too short, and several writers 
are unduly modest. 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 
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ABILITY AND OPPORTUNITY IN ENGLISH EDUCATION by J. L. Gray and 
Pearl Moshinsky. The Sociological Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 2. (Le 
Play House Press) 5s. 

A CARDINAL argument concerning the future of democracy turns on the 

amount of untapped ability available in the community. The democrat 

who assumes, consciously or unconsciously, the perfectibility of the human 
species, has long preached that with the expansion of educational facilities— 
especially for the poorer classes—indefinite social progress is possible. 

The practical teacher is not usually so optimistic; the disappointments of 

the class-room tend to make him very doubtful about this alleged unlimited 

reserve of ability; he can even be heard to say that existing educational 
facilities in this country are already almost adequate to the real demand. 

In the one case, opinion squares with the requirements of a political theory; 

in the other, though based on valuable personal experience, it is necessarily 

limited in purview. At last two workers in social biology have attempted 
to take this important matter out of the darkness of prejudice and surmise 
into the light of scientific inquiry. The work of Mr. Gray and Miss Moshinsky 
deserves the closest attention of educational theorists and administrators. 
Criticism of their statistical methods and the checking of their results 

will no doubt be undertaken by others; it will be sufficient for me to call 
attention to the important conclusions reached. The question the investi- 
gators set out to answer was this: To what extent does the existing machinery 
of social selection adjust educational opportunity to individual capacity? 
To obtain their evidence they applied intelligence tests to over 10,000 
pupils between the ages of 9 and 12.6 drawn from public elementary 
(including central), secondary, private, and preparatory schools in the 
London area. They then calculated precise figures regarding the proportion 
of able children in the various categories in the country as a whole, and in 
particular in the fee-paying as compared with the non-fee-paying classes. 
Finally, they estimated the proportion of children to whom secondary 
education is at present available. Their main conclusions are: (1) “In the 
whole school population more than 50 per cent of the able pupils are without 
the opportunity of higher education,” (2) ““While only three per thousand 
of free pupils in secondary schools fall below the selected level of ability 
[I-Q. 130], the corresponding figure for the entire group of fee-paying 
pupils . . . is nearly 50 per cent. In other words, taking children of equally 
high ability, seven fee-paying pupils will receive a higher education for 
every one free pupil.” The second of these conclusions merely gives scientific 
precision to what has long been a commonplace to teachers; the first will 
comes as a surprise to many. 
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If these figures are allowed to stand, the practical lessons are obvious. 
.A very considerable increase is still required in the provision of post- 
‘primary education—though not necessarily, of course, of the type now 
known as “secondary.” And the first step should be the exclusion of the 
numerous unfit pupils to be found among the fee-payers in the secondary 
schools. If education in the State-aided secondary schools is not made 
entirely free to selected pupils, fee-payers should at any rate be submitted 
to the same tests of ability as apply to children awarded scholarships and 
special places. 

M. ALDERTON PINK 


“THE NEUROTIC AND HIS FRIENDS by R. G. Gordon, M.D. (Monographs on 
Philosophy and Psychology) (Methuen) 2s. 6d. 

“THIS little book may be taken as a popular version of the psycho-therapeutic 
position worked out by Dr. Gordon in his large works, Personality and 
The Neurotic Personality. These substantial contributions to psychology have 

“won recognition mainly because of their freedom from the extravagances 

-which too often vitiate the doctrine of neuroses. The keynote of Dr. 

‘Gordon’s theory and treatment is adjustment. “What is happiness but a 
‘smooth adjustment to life and the universe, and what is the neurotic but an 

vunhappy and mystified man or woman who not only craves for but needs all 
the help and sympathy he can get?” (p. 85). 

Dr. Gordon finds the root of most neuroses in inadequate emotional 
‘adjustment to life, resulting from failure to re-act successfully to certain 
‘definite crises. By emotional adjustment is meant the feeling which an indi- 
~vidual experiences in relation to a situation and his consequent behaviour in 
respect of it. Emotional adjustment depends on the sum-total of one’s 
-emotional attitudes to various persons, situations and experiences, both past 
-and present. Like Adler, the author maintains that life propounds to the 
individual a progressive series of problems, the solution of which requires a 
“corresponding sequence of re-adjustments. Birth, suckling, weaning, bodily 
‘habits, changes in the “family constellation,” school, physical development, 
puberty, the assumption of adult responsibilities, marriage and the change 
-of life—many or all of these may propound problems for which the indi- 
“vidual may be able to find no satisfactory solution, situations for which he 
‘has no adequate mode of response. 

Distinguishing carefully between a psychotic condition and a psycho- 
neurosis, Dr. Gordon states his view that (1) the failure in emotional adjust- 
“Ment engenders conflict, (2) the manifestation of this conflict is anxiety, and 
(3) the condition of anxiety may be more or less masked by hysterical 
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symptoms or by obsession. The description of anxiety neurosis, hysteria, and 
obsessional neuroses might well have been amplified for the general reader, 
especially as it is the author’s contention that although the correct diagnosis 
of a psycho-neurosis requires medical knowledge of a specialized kind, the 
friends of the neurotic may help him, before and during treatment, by under- 
standing him and exhibiting a correct attitude towards him. “It is with the 
object of assisting towards these desiderata that this book is written” (p. vi). 
The final chapter, on Help for the Sufferer, is full of sound advice to “the 
friends,” and will amply repay perusal by anyone who is in regular contact 

with a difficult husband, wife, child or friend. 
F. E. ENGLAND 


TOYNBEE HALL: FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS by J. A. R. Pimlote (Dent) 
8s. 6d. 

THIs survey of social progress in the last fifty years is a valuable addition to 
the already large mass of material available to the student of recent social con- 
ditions, more particularly since it is primarily concerned with a continuous 
series of experiments and enterprises emanating from one centre, when not 
actually gathered under one roof. Mr. Pimlott’s history of Toynbee Hall, 
readable and attractively illustrated, makes a timely appearance so soon after 
the press directed our attention to its jubilee last year. The volume inevitably 
sends one to one’s bookself for Mrs. Barnett’s Life of the Founder and first 
Warden for fuller details of the aspirations and intentions which saw their 
blossoming in the establishment of a new venture, a house which should 
attempt to reproduce something of college life, combined with a neighbour- 
hood centre. 

Mr. Pimlott, himself in the direct succession of residents, writes from a 
sufficient distance in time to be able to get a true perspective both of the 
social background of the early eighties with their distrust of the new social- 
ism and the campaign for better housing as (in part at least) an insurance 
against revolution and of the early successes and failures of the first genera- 
tion of residents. He shows how Barnett’s policy of focusing on the problem 
of the East End the interest of enthusiastic volunteers and of experts and men 
prominent in public service, resulted in a series of considerable achievements 
in social improvement in the immediate neighbourhood, and how often 
Toynbee can claim to have carried out a sound piece of research on which 
subsequent legislation has been built up. 

Toynbee has been fortunate in counting among its residents men who have 
made their sojourn and their practical work there the basis of their expert 
knowledge. The movements for the compulsory registration of lodging 
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houses, for Old Age pensions, for the setting up of Trade Boards, for the 
establishment of Children’s Courts, were all ventilated in open discussions 
at Toynbee Hall and all received the personal backing of qualified residents. 

And yet one doubts whether Mr. Pimlott is right in asserting that Canon 
Barnett’s chief claim to be remembered by posterity is “his contribution to 
the awakening of the conscience of modern England to its responsibility 
for the existence of chronic poverty in the midst of prosperity,” unless we 
interpret poverty to include spiritual and mental starvation. 

Records of the part that Toynbee Hall has played in stimulating further 
demand for education, and at different stages of its life in meeting the demands 
which it has willed to create, are scattered throughout the book. This has 
been a 50 years of vastly significant changes in outlook and accomplishment 
in the whole field of education. Happily Barnett’s idea of a specifically 
Working-men’s University did not materialise; but it was to an old resident, 
Sir Robert Morant, that was due more than to any other one man the setting 
up of a ladder to the Universities—a ladder as yet unduly hard to climb but 
at least set up. 

Canon Barnett was a pioneer in the cause of adult education—a term to 
which he always gave a generously wide interpretation. If his early Art 
Exhibitions sometimes bore the stamp of the sociologist rather than the 
artist, he was undoubtedly right in thinking that the opportunity of looking 
at beautiful things is a step in the direction of a love of the beautiful. And he 
was not only, as Mr. Pimlott says “‘an excellent showman” but he could be 
fiercely courageous in his defence, for instance, of Sunday Exhibitions. “The 
true religious teacher is he who makes God known to man. God is manifest 
to every age by that which is the best of the age.” —-PUNCH backed him up 
with:— 

Where Whitechapel’s darkness the weary eyes of the dreary workers dims, 

It may be found that Watt’s pictures do better than Watt’s hymns. 

Mr. Pimlott’s chapter dealing with progress in Workers’ Education up to 
1914 shows that the Settlement was gradually absorbed into the public 
educational machinery of London, but that at the same time it continued to 
experiment along informal avenues, through the formation of a Travellers’ 
Club, of which the Workers’ Travel Association is claimed as the lineal 
successor; through debates and discussions; and through an early promotion 
of informal tutorial classes, subsequently developed by the W.E.A. with its 
close association with Toynbee in its early days. 

The later chapters deal with constructive efforts to meet post-war con- 
ditions. A decision is reached in a memorandum drawn up on future policy 
in 1919 that “there need be no such thing as a collective Toynbee opinion.” 
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Emphasis is rightly laid on the importance of social investigation. The present 
Warden with a wide experience of social and industrial affairs is well qualified 
to direct and instigate social and industrial research. 

That the final chapters seem lacking in grip and vision is due in part to the 
difficulty of seeing the wood for the trees. The author is probably unaware 
of some of the more recent forms of informal educational work which are 
not to be found at their best in London. The group of Settlements affiliated. 
in the Educational Settlements Association he describes in a sentence which 
confuses them with Residential Colleges for Workers, with which they are in 
close association. 

But if the later pages are sketchy the book tells in a vivid way the story of 
the first Settlement. It still has an important place to fill. That the work 
which lies ahead of it is different in nature from the work that lies behind it 
could not be better illustrated than by the inclusion of the striking contrast 
in the photograph of boys at the same L.C.C. school in 1894 and 1934. 


LETTICE JOWITT 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: ITS PROBLEMS AND METHODS (Third Edition, 
completely revised and rewritten), by Charles Fox (Kegan Paul) 
10s. 6d. 

THIS monograph was first issued ten years ago in Kegan Paul’s Inter- 

national Library of Psychology and Scientific Method; its author is Director 

of Training of Teachers in the University of Cambridge. It was received 
with well-merited approval on its first appearance, and has established itself 
as a standard contribution to the study of educational science. Without 
making too sanguine claims for the value of experimental psychology in 
educational method, Mr. Fox set out to give shape to the volume of experi- 
mental work which has been achieved during this century. The present 
edition is an entirely new version of the original issue, based upon the 
considerable developments of experimental work within the last decade. 
It is a consequence of these developments that Mr. Fox gives us a complete 
re-consideration to the doctrines of psycho-analysis, a long study of 
aesthetic appreciation, a revision of the doctrine of instincts and a most 
valuable consideration of mental tests. In its new form the book is as 
scholarly and reliable a survey as one could wish; and it retains that dis- 
tinction of exposition and style which marked it for success on its first 


appearance. 
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MONEY, MORALS AND MANNERS AS REVEALED IN MODERN LITERATURE by H. 
V. Routh, M. A., D.Litt. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson) 4s. 6d. 

MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN LITERATURE by A. R. Reade, M.A. (Ivor Nichol- 
son and Watson) 4s. 6d. 

THESE two volumes of the University Extension Library are complementary: 

Dr. Routh surveys the changes which have occurred during the past hundred 

years in the individual’s relation to the world he lives in, and shows how the 

principal writers of the period reacted to these changes and influenced them; 

Mr. Reade makes the climate of the age his starting point for more detailed 

studies of recent and living writers. 

The note of Dr. Routh’s book is maturity: maturity of reading, of re- 
flection upon a large accumulation of facts, and what is more difficult to 
attain, a detachment, which eschews the vain extremes of petulant con- 
demnation and championship too common amongst modern critics of the 
Victorians. It is refreshing to meet a critic who can discuss Victorian ideas 
with the same scholarly detachment which Professor Grierson and Mr. 
Willey have applied to the ideas of the seventeenth century. Yet Dr. 
Routh’s detachment does not prevent him from making his readers constant- 
ly aware of the relation of the Victorians’ problems to those of our own day. 
He holds this purpose before him throughout the book. 

Mr. Reade writes with less urgency. Like Addison, ‘he thinks justly, but 
he thinks faintly,’ and is too apt to surrender the analytic method to the easy 
inadequacy of a ‘charming’ (The Celtic Twilight), or a ‘fascinating’ (Hail and 
Farewell), or an ‘exquisite’ (a poem of Bridges). Better to say nothing than 
to say only this. Nevertheless the chapters which Mr. Reade devotes to 
Virginia Woolfe, D. H. Lawrence, Mary Webb, and others —E. M. Forster 
is the most serious omission: surely 4 passage to India deserves at least a note 
in the chapter on Kipling—the chapters on these writers would have been 
useful, if only Mr. Reade had compiled a short bibliography. Presumably the 
intention of such a book is to encourage people to read the works of the 
writers mentioned in it. Then the least that is required is a dated list of the 
most important books with some information about cheap reprints. In such a 
list room might be found for reference to Lawrence’s Letters, Wells’s auto- 
biography, and other first-hand commentaries not mentioned in the text. 

Dr. Routh’s volume might also have been improved in this way. It is true 
that Dr. Routh is scrupulous in dating works and in giving his references at 
the foot of the page. But in a book whose method precludes the compre- 
hensive treatment of any but the most important writers, some grouping of 
references in an appendix is very desirable. Nor are the references which he 
does give always as useful as they might be. For example, while it is of some 
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importance to know that Froude wrote certain articles for Fraser’s 
Magazine, it would have been encouraging to the reader who has no 
access to a large library to be told that many of the articles quoted from 
can more easily be found in Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

Is it too late for the publishers to improve the lettering on the dust-covers 
and the appearance of the binding? 

JOHN BUTT 
THE FAITH OF A SCHOOLMASTER by E. Sharwood Smith (Methuen) 6s. 
MR. SHARWOOD SMITH was headmaster of Newbury Grammar School from 
1903-24. Educated himself in a great tradition, he was, nevertheless, aware of 
its limitations and of the significance of the new secondary system which was 
emerging during the years of his headmastership. He is no doctrinaire 
reformer and his book does present a faith rather than a philosophy. Of the 
examination system, the fatal corollary to a limited system of secondary 
education, he wisely says “It is the very centre and model of the competitive 
system at its most ruthless” and sees no solution until every child in the land 
is receiving the best education he can profit from. As an immediate reform 
he would set up a decentralized or regional system of itinerant examiners who 
would rely much more on the testimony of masters and a boy’s record than 
does the present mass method. He does not allow sufficiently, perhaps, for the 
mechanical merits of the present system—comparative cheapness, speed, 
impartiality and financial advantage to the Universities—this last particularly 
a point which reformers cannot afford to ignore. 

Mr. Smith believes in as little pedagogic discipline as possible and avoids 
the worst cant of public school “fiihrerprinzip.” In regard to syllabus he is an 
unrepentant classicist but he does no more than convince one that he himself 
could make the classics the basis of an inspiring education for modern life. 
In fact he puts his arguments in proper perspective when he admits that 
curriculum is a matter of teachers and teaching. The diminution in the 
number of men who can make the classics the basis of live teaching must in 
the end settle that issue. Mr. Smith’s passion for Greek literature seems to 
have been the motive which drove him to explore the possibilities of Drama 
in Education. It took him far, and his plea for acting as a major activity or a 
focus of school life clearly comes from satisfying experience. 

On “Rewards and Punishments,” “Religious Education,” whatever he 
discusses, Mr. Smith’s views deserve consideration, not for originality, but 
for the combination in them of maturity and individuality. Experience has 
not made him reactionary. It is therefore the more unfortunate that he is, as 
a writer, wordy and prolix almost beyond bearing. 

J. WooD 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ENGLAND AND WALES, AND ITS RECENT HISTORY 
by Herbert Ward (Cambridge University Press) 7s. 6d. 

A SINGLE book on all departments of the English Educational System has 
long been needed, and is now supplied. This book is wider in scope than 
Selby-Bigge’s The Board of Education (recently reviewed in this journal), 
more detailed than the Board’s admirable pamphlet No. 94, and more objec- 
tive and accurate than Mr. Marvin’s The Nation at School. It is, of course, 
based on Mr. Ward’s immense knowledge and experience, and it benefits 
too from the collaboration, in certain chapters, of Professor Dover Wilson. 
After a lifetime of official service Mr. Ward naturally emphasizes the adminis- 
trative side—and after all his aim is to explain the system. That he achieves, 
fully and clearly: there will in future be no excuse for the foreigner (or the 
Englishman) to say that he cannot understand how we run education. 
Criticism of the system can be found, copiously, elsewhere; for the facts, and 
their interpretation, this will long remain the authoritative text. 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 


THOMAS MORE by R. W. Chambers (Cape) 125. 6d. 
ONLY a few months ago Thomas More, once Lord Chancellor of England 
and one of the earliest to perish in the making of our private Reformation, 
was raised to the dignity of full sainthood by the Pope. Coincidently, 
Messrs. Cape have brought out at a remarkably low price for an excellent 
production, Professor Chambers’ learned and loving study of him. At 
this price, all libraries should be urged to buy it. 

More has proved one of the most puzzling figures to historians, Catholic 
and Protestant alike; and Professor Chambers is probably right in sug- 
gesting, first, that those who have tried to judge him have treated him 
too much as a statesman of the full Renaissance, mentally comparing him 
with the counsellors of Elizabeth and forgetting how deeply his roots lay 
in the end of the Middle Ages, and secondly, that the present age, when, 
as in the early sixteenth century, a period of strife and misery follows 
hard on what looked like the beginning of a golden age, should make it 
easier for us to arrive at a judgment of More. The achievements of twentieth- 
century science are as dazzling to the imagination as the achievements of 
exploration when More was a young man, and seem to writers like Mr. 
Wells to point to plenty and to happiness no less surely than the New 
World and the New Learning did to Erasmus. But, now as in the sixteenth 
century, human passions have proved unequal to the strain, and one may 
go even farther as a parallel and point out that a loud and angry voice 
from Germany has shattered much that was formerly regarded as secure. 
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The Humanists recoiled from Luther as opponents of Communism have 
recoiled from Hitler. 

Professor Chambers is a whole-hearted lover of More, though he tries 
not to make his veneration too obvious. He does not, to my mind, succeed 
in proving that More did not persecute heretics; but he does show that he 
lived up to his own rather strictly defined standard of what the State could 
demand of a man’s conscience, and died upholding it. Incidentally, the 
amount of quotation and description which he gives must help any imagina- 
tive reader greatly in picturing to himself the grim and feverish life under 
the dictatorship of Henry VIII. A good if partisan book. 

M. I. COLE 


BEFORE the war the Humanitarian League seemed to be making a firm 
place for itself as a power against certain barbarities in our national life; 
but its influence has unfortunately been submerged in recent years. Henry 
S. Salt, its indefatigable promoter and prophet, has lately written a small 
book in which he sets out the principles for which the League stood. 
The CREED OF KINSHIP (Constable, 5s.). It is an essay on the philosophical 
basis of humanitarian movements rather than a statement of their policies, 
Mr. Salt has been called “compendium of all the cranks”; and if that 
means that he is an advocate of a// humane reforms rather than of one or 
two separate ones it is a wise-crack with a real meaning. Mr. Salt seeks 
a fusion of humanitarian purposes, and is less interested in that dispersal 
of energy which makes people concentrate on animal welfare or prison 
reform or pacifist propaganda. The basis of any real morality, he believes, 
is a sense of kinship; and from this central position he discusses in detail 
what he means by kinship. Humanitarians are generally bores; Mr. Salt 
has always avoided boredom by his brilliant heterodoxy and his excellent 
prose style. In his eight-second year he manifests these qualities as 
vigorously as ever. 


ERIC NEWTON'S book The Artist and his Public has just been published by 
Allen & Unwin at 7s. 6d. It is a discussion of the layman’s approach to 
art, with particular reference to modern movements; and it is abundantly 
illustrated. Mr. Newton, whose recent broadcast talks on art attracted such 
wide attention, is himself a painter and mosaic artist, as well as Art Critic 
to The Manchester Guardian. 
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